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TO POSTMASTERS. 


Many of the Postmasters throughout the Union 
do not seem to know that letters on Post-office 
business go free. It is only necessary to mail the 
letter unsealed, and write outside upon it “ P. O. 
Business,” with the name of the Postmaster, and 
where mailed. For example, if a paper has a 
wrong direction, or it be refused, or anything of 
the kind takes place, by following the above 
directions, we can be informed of the facts without 
taxing us with postage. Postmasters ought, in all 
cases, to make themselves acquainted with their 
privileges. We trust that those unacquainted with 
the law will excuse this paragraph, as we have 
frequently had to pay postage on their letters, when 
they could have gone free. 





TO PRESERVE GRAPES. 


TaKE a well-bound cask, from which the head is 
to be removed, and place at the bottom a good layer of 
fine saw-dust or bran. On this place a layer of grapes, 
then bran and grapes alternately, until the cask is 
full, taking care that there is sufficient bran between 
each layer of grapes to prevent their touching each 
other, Put on the head, which is to be cemented, 
and the grapes will keep well for a year. When 
used, in order to restore their freshness, cut the 
Stalk of each bunch, and place it in wine, as 
flowers are placed in water. 
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CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 
Programme of the General Arran 
Specimens of all kinds of fabrics of Art, 


rements.— 


“Machines, 


Models, Inventions, &c., intended for competition, 
must be delivered, and entered on the books of the 


Thursday, Friday, or Saturday. The chance for a 
favorable location will be increased. by an early de- 
livery, which should not be later than Friday or 
Saturday afternoon. 

First Week of the Exhibition —Monday, Oct. 5th. 
—The Fair will open to the public at 12 o’clock, M. 
Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, &c., for the Horticul- 
tural Room, should be brought early this morning. 
Fresh supplies of Flowers are desired every day. 
At 74 o’clock, P. M., the Openinc Appress. will 
be delivered by the Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, of New 
Jersey, President of the Institute. After which 
there will be a grand display of Fireworks. 

Tuesday, Oct. 6th.—-The Horticultural Exhibition 
opens this morning at 9 o’clock. An Address by 
a member of the Institute, at 12 o’clock, M. 

Wednesday, Oct. 7th.—The Steam Engine, with 
the long range Of Machinery, will be in operation 
this day. At 9 o’clock, P.M., a display of 
Fireworks. ' 
Thursday, Oct. 8th.—At 3 o’clock, P. M., an 
Address. 

Friday, Oct. 9th.—Plowing and Spading Matches. 
An Address in the field. 

Saturday, Oct. 10th.—The evening will close 
with a splendid display of Fireworks. 

Monday, Oct. 12th.—Entries of Cattle and other 
Live Stock must be made on or before this day, 
and pedigrees delivered. National Convention of 
Farmers, Gardeners, Silk Culturists, and their 
Friends, at 11 o’clock, A. M., at the Mechanics’ 
Hall, No. 472 Broadway. 

Tuesday, Oct. 13th.—Making lists of Cattle. 
Agricultural Convention continued. 

Wednesday, Oct. 14th.—First day of Cattle Exhi- 
bition. They must be on the ground by 9 o’clock, 
A.M. Agricultural Address at 74 o’clock, P. M. 





Fair, at Castle Garden, October 1st, 2d, or 3d, viz., 





Thursday, Oct. 15th.—Second day of Cattle Ex- 


Se 
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hibition. Anniversary Appress in the Taber- 
nacle, at 74 o’clock, P.M. The New York Sacred 
Music Society have, as usual, kindly volunteered 
their services. Visitors may obtain tickets free of 
charge, at the Clerk’s desk. © 

The Managers desire strongly to impress ex- 
hibitors with the necessity of bringing their contri- 
butions early, to avoid the crowd and confusion 
usual on Saturday afternoon and evening, and the 
delay caused thereby, in well arranging, in season, 
the articles for opening the Exhibition, which will 
not be delayed beyond 12 o’clock on Monday, the 
5th of October. Again, the Judges meet early the 
first week, when the examination takes place of 
articles for competition, after which a re-examina- 
tion will not be admissible. Further conditions 
and regulations of the Fair will be posted on the 
desk and in other parts of the Garden. A label ac- 
companying the articles, with the price and place 
where sold, would be a convenience to purchasers, 
and for the interest of the exhibitor. 

In no case, whether there are competitors or not, 
will any article be entitled to a premium, if unde- 
serving of particular commendation. 

At the last Fair, 34 gold medals, 35 silver cups, 
181 silver medals, 255 diplomas, 170 dollars in 
cash, and 128 volumes of books, were awarded as 

remiums. They will be increased at the coming 

air. ; 
The importance of an Annual National Exhibi- 
tion in so central a situation as New York, the 
great mart of trade, where producers of all occupa- 
tions resort in such multitudes, is obvious. It en- 
sures a full display of the most perfect specimens 
from the fields, the gardens, the factories and work- 
shops of our country ; and enables the accurate ob- 
server to compare improvements from year to year, 
and note the progress of our growing republic, in 
sipegets and multiplying the enjoyments of life. 

he visitors, at a single Anniversary, have exceed- 
ed two hundred thousand, representing most of the 
States in the Union—an assemblage that has no 
parallel in this country. T. B. Waxeman, Sec’y. 

New York, October, 1846. 


POPULAR ERRORS.—No. 1. 

Unver this head we intend to write a series of 
articles showing up various fallacies in practice 
among the good people of ourcountry. They will 
be theoretical or practical according to the subjects 
treated, andas we happen to be in the mood. For 
any hints from our friends by way of assisting to 
carry out our scheme, we shall be much obliged. 
We shall aim to make the articles entertaining as 
well as instructive. 

Changing Seed.—There is no greater popular 
error than this, namely, that it is beneficial to bring 
seed from a distant field or farm, or different section 
of the country, or even a foreign land, for the pur- 
pose of change, in supposing that this change alone 
will obtain a superior crop, except occasionally 
from a high latitude to a low one, and sometimes 
vice versa. Ask the reason for this opinion, 
and the ordinary answer is, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know, 
but I reckon or guess,” as the case may be, 
“it is a good thing to change. After a while, 





things in our country run out, and come to nothing, 
and to keep em up we must make a change.” Ask 





the man of science the same question, and he will 
answer, “that after growing a certain kind of 
grain, vegetable, or plant, in the same soil for a 
series of years, the said soil will become exhaust- 
ed of the necessary elements to perfect the said 
grain, &c.; that it then inevitably deteriorates, and 
must be renovated by bringing similar grain from 
a distant locality, grown ina soil with somewhat 
different elements, and that such seed will be sure 
to produce with pristine vigor.” And forthwith he 
adopts the change, without inquiring whether the 
seed actually has the exhausted elements required 
in it, or reflecting whether an article so small as 
many seeds are—wheat for example—can possibly 
hold a sufficiency of said elements to increase its 
growth of straw and grain in said exhausted soil, 
sufficiently to make it a good crop. 

We hold it utterly impossible in this instance, 
and most others; for = is now wanted is as 
plain as the nose on a man’s face. Itis this: nota 
change of seed, but a restoration of those elements 
to the soil of which it has been exhausted by the 
crops carried off. For example, in wheat. Potash 
is the principal matter which has been carried off 
in the straw; gluten and starch in the grain; so 
that to grow good wheat again on the exhausted 
soil, it must be dosed with barn-yard manure, or 
muck, or vegetable mould, or with ashts, charcoal 
dust, lime, and bones. Then we may have good 
wheat again without the necessity of change of 
seed. Indeed, the seed may be improved rather than 
deteriorated by constantly growing it on the same 
soil, as has been repeatedly proved in this country. 

Trees and Shrubbery Around the House.—A great 
error in disposing of these, lies, in planting them 
too near buildings—the house especially. No 
large growing tree should be nearer to the house 
than 100 feet, and if several acres of lawn are 
around, a distance of 200 or 300 feet would be still 
better. The smaller growing trees and shrubbery 
should be proportionally near. 

The objections to trees being placed near to 
buildings are, first, if ever blown over they endan- 
ger the house; second, they keep the sides and 
roof so constantly damp, that if of wood, it decays 
much faster than it otherwise would; third, they 
harbor flies and mosquitoes; fourth, they hide the 
view of the surrounding country, and make the 
house dark and gloomy. 

There is nothing so beautiful immediately around 
the house as a well-kept lawn, interspersed with 
little mounds of flowers, and an occasional flower- 
ing shrub. English grounds are thus arranged, 
and they are usually in much better taste than in 
America. If shade be wanted, it is much better to 
have a verandah running all round the house, with 
Venetian blinds or a movable canvass curtain at- 
tached to it in front. This is the plan adopted at 
the South, where their houses are kept as cool in 
the summer as ours are at the North, and without 
the danger, annoyance, and gloom, of trees planted 
too near. 

———i 


Cyponia Japonica.—The fruit of this handsome 
flowering shrub, which is abundantly produced, is 
a great improvement to an apple tart, if cut into 
thin slices or finely minced. One fruit is sufficient 
for a small tart, and two for a large one. 
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THE ALPACA.—No. 5. 


Diseases, §c.—Inca Garcilasso tells us of a 
plague, wearing all the symptoms of a malignant 
cutaneous disorder, which attacked the tame as well 
as the wild varieties, and by the Indians was called 
carache, literally meaning the itch. This epidemic 
occurred towards the year 1544, and the disorder 
chiefly showed itself under the belly and round the 
joints, on those parts most divested of hair, and, 
sag 2 outrageously, carried off nearly two- 

irds of the country sheep, from which period they 
have never been so numerous as before. It even 
reached the guanaco and vicuna, but among them 
was not so destructive, in consequence of their in- 
habiting a colder region, and not going so much in 
flocks as the tame breeds. This, however, was a 
rare occurrence, occasioned, no doubt, by the state 
of the atmosphere, as it extended to the foxes and 
other wild animals, and one that has never since 
befallen the country. It has frequently been re- 
marked in Peru, that both the llama and alpaca, 
when taken down to the lowland towns, and kept 
there as pets, perspire as soon as the hot weather 
comes on, and, if neglected, a scurf forms on the 
skin. In their new character the coat is, of course, 
carefully preserved, as being ornamental ; but if it 
is shorn off, and the animal bathed in the cool part 
of the day, before the system has been heated by ex- 
ercise, or the natural warmth of the climate, the 
sufferer, in a short time, invariably recovers. It 
therefore, follows, that the loss of their fleece at the 
proper season is serviceable to these sheep, and 
helps to preserve them in good health. 

Dr. Unanue, speaking of the climate of Lima, 
remarks * that cold and damp, suddenly coming on, 
are apt to check perspiration, which produces an 
irritation on the skin, and this, if neglected, ends in 
an eruption, and finally in the itch; but that, when 
taken in time, it is easily cured by a cooling medi- 
cal treatment.” The same causes produce similar 
effects on the alpaca. Soon after leaving the sul- 
try coast of Peru, shut up in a crib fastened to the 
deck, the poor animals are hurried through the 


frequently occur, accompanied by torrents of rain, 
which necessarily must affect the prisoner. The 
first visible symptom is, that the animal experiences 
@ nausea or sea-sickness, and abstains from food ; 
in which case it droops, lingers, and dies. If, 
however, it has the spirits to accept the dry pro- 
vender offered, sometimes tainted with bilge water, 
guano manure, or otherwise affected by the smell 
of the vessel, it survives in a weak and languid 
state; but too often contracts the disorder com- 
plained of, in consequence of the wet and cold 
currents of air, under the sails, to which it has 
been exposed, and through neglect and long stand- 
ing, the eruption assumes a serious character. 

The cooling remedy above pointed out they them- 
selves seek; for when taken down to the heated 
atmosphere of the plains, should this rash break 
out, both the llama and alpaca instinctively go in 
search of a refreshing stream. This Mr. Stevenson 
noticed in his llamas, erroneously supposing that it 
was with a view to allay thirst. o alpaca run, 
therefore, if possible, should be without a rivulet; 
one, indeed, that in some part has a depth equal to 


«© Proper treatment,” says Mr. Walton, “ is not, 
however, the only point to be taken into considera- 
tion. In my own mind I have long been convinced, 
that the mode of obtaining these animals in Peru 
was injudicious, and, as regards the ruinous manner 
in which they are generally brought over, the facts 
already adduced will speak for themselves. I have 
even ventured to think that there are better breeds 
on the Andes slopes than those usually sent to 
Europe The first proposition is placed beyond 
doubt by the incontestible evidence of General 
O’Brien, who, a few days after visiting Knowsley, 
wrote to me thus :— 

‘*¢] think that the mode generally used for bring- 
ing the alpaca over to this country is defective. 
For instance, the captains of ships who arrive on 
the coast of Peru, give an order for two or thres 
pairs, which are brought down from the interior, 
say fifty leagues’ distance. The captain, who can- 
not be a judge of the animal, is glad to take what 
he can get, good or bad, as the first cost is = 
trifling, say from eight to twelve shillings 
(about $3). He then puts them on board, with 
some dried clover. The animals are sure to be old 
ones, as the aborigines are cunning enough to keep 
the younger stock for themselves, and one-half die 
before the vessel doubles Cape Horn. The others, 
which the os brings to England, not unfre- 
quently are old and past bearing, and even live 
only a short time—but why? Because, I answer, 
they are placed on some rich and heavy soil, pro- 
bably in a park, as I have seen them at the Earl of 
Derby’s and other places. They do not there enjoy 
the high mountain air; they become sickly, and 
then probably comes on the mange. © Their native 
home is at least 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The highest and most barren mountains in 
this country would be more congenial to the ani- 
mal. Although the Earl of Derby, and others here, 
take particular care of them, yet those gentlemen 
must pardon me when I say that they are mistaken. 
{ speak from experience; for I have bred some 
thousands, and also used them as beasts of burden 
to carry down the ores from my mines.’ 

‘¢ Nothing can be more just than these remarks, 
Too liberal an allowance of rich and stimulating 
food to an animal extremely abstemious, and habit- 
uated to live on coarse and light herbage, and that 
in small quantities, must be injurious; but, above 
all, if we are to have alpacas, let us begin by plac- 
ing them in a suitable climate, the more necessary 
after a long and tormenting voyage. 

** Convinced that one-half of the failures in rear- 
ing Peruvian stock were attributable either to 
wrong food or over-feeding, I wrote to Alfred 
Higginson, Esq., surgeon, of Liverpool, to whom, 
in 1841, I was indebted for an interesting series of 
remarks ‘on the stomach and intestines of two 
alpacas dissected by himself. Knowing that his 
attention had ever since been directed to the same 
subject, and that subsequent opportunities had pre- 
sented themselves to him of further examining the 
digestive organs of several more which died with- 
out any ostensible cause, I requested him to favor 
me with the results of his last operations, which he 
politely did under date of May 15th, and in these 
words :— 

‘<< Of the three dissections of alpacas dying in this 





three feet, but, if more, it ought to be paled off. 


neighborhood, the last was, perhaps, the most im- 
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portant, and most characteristic of over-feeding, of 
which there were, however, signs in all. It may 
be nearly two years since my examination of the 
last, which died in a pleasant part of the country, a 
few miles from Liverpool, med where, as [ am in- 
formed, the animal had the range of a paddock, 
with several more of its kind, and had sufficient 
access to water at alltimes. I found no fat in the 
interior cavities of the body of this, or the other 
animals; but on the surface it was rather more 
abundant in this than inthe othertwo. It was a 
female, and the state of the bones showed it to be 
not quite fully grown. 

“ « The viscera of the chest were in a healthy con- 
dition ; but those of the abdomen drew my atten- 
tion as being out of order in, perhaps, several 
respects. The stomach was much gorged with 
food, hay, and oats; the former very imperfectly 
masticated, and the latter quite whole. Whether 
their condition varied in the different cavities I can- 
not say, as the stomach, being wanted for a prepa- 
ration, was not cut open, but evacuated of its con- 
tents through the esophagus, with much difficulty. 
Large quantities of half-digested food loaded the 
intestines ; whole oats and hay, in a still fibrous 
state, being found in the small intestines, and much 
hard fecal matter in the large intestine. 

‘<< The intestines were pretty extensively adhering 
to each other by their peritoneal coat, on which a 
rough deposit of crystalline particles, of great 
minuteness, but very numerous, had taken place. 
This deposit having formed most in the parts most 
dependent after death, made me think that it was 
probably of post mortem occurrence; and I have 
lately been confirmed in this opinion, by observin 
the same to have occurred in a dead rabbit. i 
thought the coats of the bowels weaker in some 
parts than is natural, for they gave way very easily, 
chiefly in the small intestines, in attempting to 
wash out their contents with water. The head was 
not opened, and the immediate cause of death may, 
therefore, have had its seat in the brain; but there 
is no doubt that such a state of repletion with food 
would much predispose an animal to fatal disorders. 
I have not had such opportunity of observing the 
diseased state of the alpaca’s feet, as to give any 
definite notions on the subject of its ordinary ap- 
pearance and course.’ 

«The preceding results clearly show that the 
animal dissected, besides having taken improper 
nourishment, had been over-fed—the mistake com- 
mitted by the greater part of our early breeders, and 
the one which, beyond al] doubt, gave rise to many 
deaths. Mr. Edwards confesses that, at the begin- 
ning, his alpacas ‘ had a good deal of hard food— 
oats, beans,’ &c., besides grass and hay ; but when 
they died so rapidly, he discontinued the practice, 
and only gave them grass, hay, and vegetables. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Stirling’s success, I here take 
occasion to repeat, that the experiment of giving 
beans to animals accustomed to succulent herbage, 
1s, IN My Opinion, a dangerous one. Their pecu- 
liarly framed stomachs are not adapted for dry and 
hard food, the best proof of which is their habitual 
abstinence from water. If, at home, they are ever 
treated with grain, it is maize or millet, in their 
green, soft, and milky state. A Peruvian would 
laugh to see us giving them substances which we 





ourselves could not masticate until they have pass- 
ed through the millstones. The herbage which 
they cull on their native hills, is to them meat and 
drink, and they vary it according to taste and the 
season. They select it themselves on a wide range, 
in this respect evincing a strong instinct; and if it 
is wished that they should prosper, they must be 
allowed to do the same with us. “ 

‘‘ There is not, I feel assured, any disorder to 
which Andes sheep are liable, either at home or 
here, that could prevent them from being success- 
fully bred in our isles. Mr. Tayleure mentions the 
disease with which his little flock was afflicted; but 
insinuates that the circumstance was owing to con- 
tact with animals imported subsequent to the pos- 
session of his first alpacas. Mr. Edwards remarks, 
that those he had were subject to the scab, and 
seldom free from it; but at the same time gives us 
to understand, that this disorder was attributable to 
the nature of the food of which the strangers par- 
took. The other breeders agree that they have 
fared well, even in situations by no means eligible ; 
and their earlier maturity with us is an additional 
proof that the climate agrees with them, and that 
on our pastures they find kindly herbage.” 
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TENDENCY OF LIME TO SINK BELOW 
THE SURFACE OF THE SOIL. 

{r is remarked by Dundonald, in his “ Treatise 
showing the Intimate Connection that subsists be- 
tween Agriculture and Chemistry,” that lime is 
known to have a tendency to sink below the upper 
surface, and to form itself into a regular stratum 
between the fertile and the unfertile mould. After 
breaking up pasture ground that formerly had been 
limed on the sward, it is frequently observed in 
this situation. This has been generally ascribed to 
its specific gravity, and to its acting in amechanical 
manner. In gravelly, or sandy soils, there can be 
no doubt but that the diffusibility and smallness of 
the particles of lime will induce it mechanically to 
sink through the larger particles of the sand or 
gravel, and to remain at rest on the more compact 
stratum which may resist its passage. 

When lands of this description have been limed, 
and kept constantly under annual crops, the greater 
mechanical process of the plow will operate 
against the lesser one of subsidence, and keep the 
lime diffused through the soil; but in clayey or 
loamy soils, which are equally diffusible with lime, 
and nearly of the same specific gravity, the ten- 
dency which lime has to sink downwards cannot 
be accounted for simply on mechanical principles. 

In lands of this description, under the plow, the 
lime is dispersed or mixed with the soil, until such 
time as these lands are laid down with grass seeds. 
After remaining in this situation at rest for a cer- 
tain number of years, on breaking up, a floor of 
calcareous matter will frequently be found lying 
immediately beneath the roots of the grass (a). 
This effect, contrary to the general opinion of its 
being disserviceable, is of great utility, as the staple 
or depth of the soil is always increased and ren- 
dered less retentive of water in proportion to the 
distance which the lime penetrates downwards ; 
and thus by increasing the depth of the soil a 
greater scope is afforded for the expansions of the 
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roots and nourishment of vegetables. These effects 
of lime in soils, except in those that are gravelly or 
sandy, cannot be accounted for simply on mechani- 
cal principles, but may probably be explained on 
such as are chemical. 

(a) Has this fact generally been observed by 
American farmers, who have given their land 
heavy dressings of lime? If so, te what cause do 
they attribute it? Have they derived any advan- 
tage thereby in clayey soils ? 





PRICES OF PRODUCE. 


We hear much complaint on the part of farmers, 
about the present low price of produce, and fears 
are expressed that they may be still lower. We 
are of opinion that this last cannot well be, our rea- 
sons for which are brief. 

First, the potato crop is badly injured by the rot 
in Great Britain and Ireland; the consequence is, 
these countries will want large importations of 
Indian corn and wheat from the United States, to 
supply their place. Nearly a million bushels of 
Indian meal were given out last year, by the Gov- 
ernment, for the use of the Irish peasantry, in con- 
sequence of their loss by the potato rot; and this, 
be it understood, notwithstanding the late high 
duties, and the strong prejudice of the people 
against this new article of food. Now, that preju- 
dice is rapidly wearing away, and the article can 
be afforded at a much lower price. Owing to its 
nominal free admission, under the new British 
Tariff, the consumption for the coming year will 
be greatly increased. The potato rot in our own 
country proves much more extensive than last 
year, which will add something extra to the con- 
sumption of flour, meal, and rice. Second, an un- 
common demand has lately sprung up in Germany 
for American rye, for distillation and other pur- 
poses, and this seems likely to be on the increase. 
Third, mechanics and manufacturers generally find 
full employment, and in our humble opinion are 
likely to continue to do so, notwithstanding the 
reduction of duties under the new American Tariff 
Act. In addition to this, several thousand persons 
the past season have left their agricultural pursuits 
and engaged in the Mexican war, and thus, for a 
short period at least, have made themselves con- 
sumers instead of producers. Fourth, business 
generally is very good, not only in this country but 
in Europe, giving active employment to the people. 
The combined effect of all this must have a ten- 
dency to keep prices from falling any lower than 
they now are. 

But supposing produce to be lower this year than 
it was last, are not other things correspondingly 
so? We do not speak of the prices of flour dur- 
ing the insane speculations of last winter—for 
they were totally unwarranted, as subsequent 
events proved—but of the healthy ruling prices of 
the first ten months of the year 1845. Labor is 
cheaper, especially that of mechanics; and many 
kinds of manufactured goods are also cheaper, with 
a tendency to downward prices. Considering all 
things, the farmers have great cause to be thankful 
for their abundant crops, and that prices are so good 
as we find them. 


MOUNTAIN FARMING. 


Durine the month of July last, we spent a week 
rambling among the farmers of the Catskill Moun- 
tains. Our main route was thus. We landed at 
Saugerties, passed up the Kauterskill Clove, down 
the valley of the Schoharie several miles below 
Plattsville, thence round to the head waters of the 
Delaware, thence to the sources of the Sodus 
Creek, and thence down its course to Kingston. 
During this tour we occasionally deviated from the 
main route, making short excursions through 
various defiles of the mountains, and ascending 
some of their loftiest peaks—among others, that of 
the Round-Top, the highest of all. The view from 
this peak is much more grand and extensive than 
from the celebrated fashionable resort—the Moun- 
tain House. Late barometrical observations make 
its height upwards of 4,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The top is conglomerated rock, with very 
little soil upon it; yet, notwithstanding this, and 
its great height, the forest is quite dense. We 
found many of the trees from 35 to 50 feet high, 
with a diameter of 18 to 30 inches. Their growth 
seemed thrifty and vigorous. Quite a variety of 
flowers flourish there, and the mosses are beautiful, 
and very abundant. 

The Catskill region embraces a surface of at 
least forty square miles, bristling with several hun- 
dred peaks, scarcely one less than 1,500 feet 
high, measuring from the base from which it 
springs. The scenery throughout is grand and 
varied. This is a much superior farming country 
to what we had anticipated. The land bordering 
the creeks is generally a rich alluvial, varying 
from a few rods to a quarter of a mile in width. 
We found all kinds of crops, except corn, growing 
up the sides, and on the table lands of the moun- 
tains, at least 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The early kinds of corn ripen well in the valleys. 
Roots do exceedingly well here, especially turnips ; 
and the grass is famous for its sweetness. Much 
of the butter passing under the name of Goshen, is 
made among the Catskills. It is a great dairy dis- 
trict, but we think it would be still more profitable 
if the higher portions of it were turned into sheep 
—— The soil generally is a red shale, formed 

y the disintegration of a reddish-brown slate 
stone. The rocks are of great variety. 

We saw many excellent farms during our tour 
among the mountains, and found their owners in- 
telligent, industrious, and disposed to make the 
most of their situations ; but the general method of 
cultivating rough hilly land, throughout the United 
States, is wrong in the extreme. We conceive that 
this arises mainly from an erroneous principle, 
which is carefully instilled into the minds of 
American farmers. It is this—** every one should 
raise all he wants to consume on his farm and in his 
family.” Acting upon this principle, the possessor 
of a rough mountain farm adopts precisely the 
same course in its cultivation that the owner of 
smooth fertile plains does. Can anything be more 
absurd? Just calculate the difference in the cost of 
plowing the one and the other; the carting out of 
tmnanure and the harvesting and carting home of the 
crops; and then the difference in the yield is greatly 
in favor of the latter. Such is not the method of 
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culture usually practised in Europe ; though land 

there commands, on an average, four times the 
rice that it does here, and labor is not more than 
alf so dear. 

If asked what would be our system of farming 
mountain land, we should reply, cultivate every 
alluvial valley and level spot in the most perfect 
manner, with grain and root crops; the next section 
above it we would devote to fruit trees, hay, and 
the pasturage of a fine-boned, medium-sized, hardy 
race of cattle, like the Devon, for instanee, or Blac 
Galloway ; and the rougher or more mountainous 
parts, entirely to the pasturage of sheep. The sur- 
plus products for sale then, would be fruit, butter, 
cheese, cattle, sheep, and wool ; and the only pro- 
duct necessary to purchase in return, would be 
wheat flour. Under this system little hay would 
be necessary, as we should dispose to drovers in 
the autumn all sheep and cattle, except such as 
were necessary to be retained for brecding the 
following spring. 

Theusands of acres of mountain land in the 
United States, are annually put under the plow for 
a regular succession of grain and root crops, which 
in Europe would be kept undisturbed for sheep 
pastures, for they have well considered and experi- 
mented in the unprofitableness of rough hilly cul- 
ture. Under this system not a fence is required, 
which would be a vast saving of expense. As 
soon as the forest is cleared off, the suriace stones 
should be picked up and piled into heaps, and the 
land then be sown with a mixture of several of the 
best kinds of grass seed. When well set, turn on 
cattle and sheep in a herds and flocks, with 
shepherds and dogs to take care of them. In this 
way a few persons would manage several thousand 
acres at a trifling expense. 

ee 


Deatu or Con. ALEXANDER MacponaLp.— 
We deeply regret to learn that this gentleman died 
after less than a week’s illness, at his residence, at 
Eufaula, Barbour County, Alabama, on the 16th of 
August last. His disease was fever. Col, Mac- 
Donald was President of the Barbour County Agri- 
cultural Society, and one of the most efficient pro- 
moters of agricultural improvement at the South. 
He was a frequent correspondent of this and other 
journals. He was a good citizen and professing 
Christian, and died in hopes of a blessed immor- 
tality. His loss will be severely felt in his com- 
munity, nor will it be easy to supply his place. 





ECONOMICAL HAY-PRESS. 


Havine had many inquiries for hay-presses from 
time to time, and not being able to answer them 
satisfactorily to ourselves, in consequence of those 
within our knowledge being either too cumber- 
some or too light to be efficient in their operation, 
we think we have now found one that will answer 
the purpose when only a limited quantity of work 
is required to be done, and the hay is not to be very 
densely pressed. 

The description subjoined we trust will be suffici- 
ently intelligible to enable any ingenious carpenter 
to build a machine of thissort after the iron castings 
are furnished, the whole press not costing over $40. 








A man and boy can easily press two tons of hay in 
a day, which may look like small business to some 
of our large hay-pressers ; but it appears to us that 
such a machine is wanted by many of our small 
farmers who find it necessary to send their hay to 
market in its ordinary bulk. We are authorized to 
say that any one may build these presses without 
the fear of molestation of a patentee. A press of 
similar construction 1s in the possession of our 
worthy friend and correspondent, Mr. Tyler Foun- 
tain, of Peekskill, where it may be seen in operation, 
and who has furnished us with a drawing, and the 
dimensions of some of the materials of construction. 
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Hay-Press.—Fic. 70, 


a, Hay when fully pressed. 

b, Follower. 

c, Pressing beam. 

d, Windlass. 

e, Rope or chain. 

J, Aperture for guiding the pressing beam. 

g> A bar for fastening up the door. 

+ Section of the doors for retaining the hay.. 

Dimensions of the Frame, §c.—4 posts, 8 feet 
long, 4 inches by 4 inches; 5 girths, 5 feet 10 in. 
long, 4 in. by 4 in.; 6 cross-girths, 3} feet long, 
4 in. by 4in. ; lower ones 2 feet apart; 2 sills 7 ft. 
long, 10 in. by 4 in.; 4 cross-sills, 3 feet long, 
10 in. by 4 in. ; inside lined with 14 inch plank. 


a = nee me 


Proper SITUATION FoR A GREEN-HOVSE.—The 
aspect of a green-house may be at any point from 
east to west, following the course of the sun; or 
it may even be a little to the north of east or west ; 
but only a little, and the less the better, otherwise 
the plants will not generally thrive in it, nor will 
the flowers acquire their natural colors. A south 
aspect is to be preferred.” 
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NEW YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

THE meetings of this Club have not been very 
fully attended the last few months, owing to the 
extreme heat of the season, the absence of many 
persons from the city, and the necessity of the far- 
mers in the vicinity to remain at home and attend 
to their crops. 

Grafting the Tomato upon the Potuto.—Mr. 
Meigs read from the *“ Annals of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of Paris,” an account of a suc- 
cessful experiment of grafting a stem of the tomato 
upon the stalk of a potato, by which a crop of 
tomatos was raised in the air, and one of potatoes 
in the earth. He also read from the same journal 
an extract from a paper by Baron D’Hombres- 
Firmas on a 

Journey to Pestum, in which it is stated that, 
near Naples, they cultivated large fields with 
er and among them heads of cabbages, cauli- 

owers, salads, and other kitchen vegetables, all of 
which grow and prosper together. They also cul- 
tivate large quantities of melons, the consumption 
of which is enormous, for nearly half the year. 
These melons are preserved in winter suspended in 
straw under the roofs and about the windows of 
the houses both in the country and in town. Large 
fields of Indian corn were mentioned, the stalks of 
which served for beans to climb upon and ripen 
after the ears had been gathered. Plantations of 
mulberry-trees were also observed, entwined by 
grape-vines, and the grounds beneath them richly 
laden with bolls of cotton which are picked from 


August till October, and dried in the sun. The|p 


mulberry-trees, which shaded the cotton plants, 
after having fed two generations of silk-worms, 
were in vigorous leaf for the third time. 

Valencia Winter Melons.—Mr. Charles Henry 
Hall, who resided several years in Spain, and par- 
ticularly directed his attention to the products of 
that country, said, that the melons mentioned by 
the Baron of Hombres-Firmas, are the same as 
those known at Valencia by the name of winter 
melons. They are preserved there for half the year 
by being suspended in smal] nets under the project- 
ing parts of the roofs of the houses, in a similar 
manner as they are in Italy. He said that, when 
he returned to the United States, he brought home 
several of these melons in a perfect state of preser- 
vation, and that others were consecutively cultivat- 
ed from their seeds, in New York, until they run 
out by cross-fecundation. 

Wine-making.—Mr. Hall stated that he had had 
some experience both in raising grapes and in 
making wine; and that he had personally examin- 
ed the vineyards in Europe, and the caves or cellars 
there, which are indispensable for the manufacture 
and preservation of good wines. He said that 
wine is made with as much facility, nearly, as cider. 
Before the ‘* must,” or expressed juice of the grape 
undergoes its first fermentation, it may vary in its 
specific gravity according to the kind of wine into 
which it is to be made. That of the best white 
wines of France and Spain has a specific gravity of 
1.083, which is determined by an instrument known 
under the names of hydrometer, aérometre, saccha- 
vometer, &c. If the specific gravity of the must is 
below this point, it is increased by the addition of 





sugar. By this means, good wine can be made 
from the juice of unripe grapes. While the must 
is undergoing its first fermentation in the vats, a 
scum or troth rises to the surface, in a similar man- 
ner as the pomace and other impurities do in the 
‘“* working” of cider, which is skimmed off. When 
it becomes clear it is put into casks, and kept ina 
cellar or cave of a temperature of about 60° F., 
where a second fermentation takes place, and 
where the wines are finally prepared and kept for 
use, or for exportation. In the manufacture of 
wine, he said, the addition of alcohol is unneces- 
sary, and contrary to the prevailing opinion, it will 
keep and bear transportation as well without it as 
with it. While in Spain, he ascertained that most 
of the wines of domestic consumption, as well as 
those exported to the West Indies and other colo- 
nies, for the use of the Spaniards, were made with- 
out the addition of brandy; whereas, all the strong 
wines shipped to Britain and the United States, 
contained at least 25 per cent. When the makers 
of wine for export to England or to this country 
were asked by him, why they put brandy in it, 
the answer was—* You, English, have hot mouths, 
and we must gratify them.” 

Wine from the Isabella Grape-—Mr. Hall ob- 
served that he had made some excellent wine from 
the Isabella grape, in a perfect state of maturity. 
By adding to the must, or grape-juice, three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar to a gallon, he obtain- 
ed a wine much resembling the quality of hock; 
by adding a pound to a gallon, a fair wine was 
roduced; and with the addition of a pound and a 
half of sugar to a gallon, he obtained a fine sweet 
wine, which, when tasted by some gentlemen who 
were experienced in the qualities of wine, not 
knowing whence it came, was pronounced by them 
as a foreign article of a delicious flavor, resembling 
that of Muscat. 

Mortality among Horses..—The Secretary called 
the attention of the Club to a distemper prevailing 
among horses in the neighborhood of this city. 
The disease was principally confined, at first, to 
Kings County, Long Island, but has since appeared 
at Flushing, Staten Island, and other places. This 
malady appears to reside in the head, and generally 
proves fatal in one or two days. In every instance, 
it is said, the horses had been turned out to pas- 
ture, and those which have been constantly kept in 
stables, have escaped the disorder. In several 
cases, the animals have been carefully opened, and 
every part, except the head, was found to be 
sound. The brain, on dissection, appeared like a 
mass of clotted blood. The disease, it would 
seem, is not contagious, because, in one instance, a 
horse died, wlftre there were standing in a stable 
several other horses by his side, and none of them 
were at all affected. It is believed by many that 
the disorder has been produced by the effects of the 
sun, which, if true, it is hoped, as the weather be- 
comes cooler, will soon disappear. ; 

Mr. Hall stated that he had seen a similar epi- 
demic in the horses of Spain, a kind of apoplexy, 
or “ blind staggers.” He said that it had beeh 
cured by winding blankets steeped in hot water 
around the head of the animal, and following it up 
by copious bleeding. 
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Pauper Labor on Randaill’s Island.—A deputation 
appointed by the American Institute a few weeks 
since, to visit the New York Alms House Depart- 
ment on Randall’s Island, presented the following 
paper on that subject, which was read :— 

The undersigned from the Farmers’ Club on the 
invitation of Moses G, Leonard, Esq., Commission- 
er of the Alms House Department, having visited 
Randall’s Island on the 5th inst., in company with 
his Honor the Mayor, several of the Aldermen, and 
other citizens, ask leave to Report 

That Mr. Leonard’s object was to present to the 
citizens some knowledge of the success which has 
thus far attended his endeavors to cultivate this 
farm by pauper labor. It affords us much pleasure 
to bear testimony to the excellence of his arrange- 
ments, and the great promise which is thus far 
afforded of signal success. Since the failure of an 
experiment attempted some years ago on the Long 
Island Farms, it has been deemed impracticable by 
many to cultivate the soil advantageously by pau- 
per labor. But after witnessing the progress made 
under the direction of Mr. Leonard, we are far 
from adopting any such eonclusion ; on the con- 
trary, we feel much encouraged to believe, that by 
steady perseverance in a well devised plan, the 
of our city may be made to contribute 
argely to their own support, without exacting 
from them a greater amount of labor than will be 
found essential to their own comfort and well 
being. But it cannot be expected that any plan, 
however well devised, for the accomplishment of 
2n object so desirable, can be expected to prosper, 
if the supervision of its details is doomed to con- 
tinual change from one to another. Once under 
the supervision of those having the requisite quali- 
fications, it should, upon no slight cause, be 
changed. 

Randall’s Island is about nine miles distant from 
the City Hall, lying between Harlem and Long 
Island. It forms on one side a part of the east 
bank of the Harlem River, and on the other side a 
part of the west bank of Long Island Sound, with 
narrow channels on the north and south, difficult 
of navigation. It contains 138 acres, of marsh and 


upland. Some of the best fields on the island, ; 


however, have been rendered unfit for immediate 
tillage by the erection and recent destruction of 
buildings by fire, intended for the accommodation 
of the poor of the city. 

Mr. Leonard did not get possession of the Island 
until the middle of May last, at which time no pre- 
paration had been made for producing a crop. 
Nevertheless, he has secured from 80 to 100 tons of 
excellent hay ; there are two fields of Indian corn, 
containing at least five acres, equal in appearance to 
any we have seen, averaging full twelve feet in 
height; one field of six acres, bearing potatoes; 
one of buckwheat, four acres; and one of turnips 
14 acres, all in excellent order, and of fair promise ; 
also 2,000 heads of cabbage. From the 15th of 
June to the present time 40 cows have been milk- 
ed, furnishing daily 300 quarts of milk to the nur- 
sery on Long Island, where there are 700 pauper 
children, reserving as much as is required for the 
farm. There have been two very comfortable 
buildings erected on Randall’s Island, for the 
accommodation of the laborers, and there is a 





stable now in process of erection, intended for the 
cows in winter. ll this is entirely the result of 
pauper labor. 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Leonard may be per- 
mitted to go on and carry out the plans he has inti- 
mated to us, of furnishing labor to all the inmates 
of the establishment capable of pone such, 
stimulating them by a system of rewards which 
will call for no additional charge upon the city, 
and, if successful, will materially lessen the cost of 
maintaining its poor. 

The Island is the property of the city, having 
been purchased from the Messrs, Randal! in 1832 
for $60,000. There could not be a better place for 
the experiment than is here afforded. The milk 
alone which has been already furnished, estimating 
itat 4 cts. per quart, provided the quantity should 
be continued, will amount to more than 7 per cent. 
per annum, on the cost of the Island, and, so far, 
there have been but 70 paupers employed. There 
are in the establishment nearly 500, that may be 
employed in agricultural labor, besides a large pro- 
portion of the children, whose labor, at particular 
seasons of the year, may be made extremely 
valuable. 

It is not extravagant to estimate that the 70 
paupers employed on Randall’s Island have, thus 
far, maintained themselves, and produced a surplus 
which would be equal to over $4,000 per annum. 
If, then, the whole 500 could be engaged in agri- 
cultural labor with corresponding advantage, to- 
gether with the occasional labor of the children, in 
addition to their own maintenance, they would 
produce to the city a revenue of $30,000 per 
annum. 

Two of the Messrs. Randall having been present 
or the occasion of this visit, we have obtained 
fron: them some reminiscences worthy of record. 
The lsiand, formerly called Montezoue, was pur- 
chased by the family in 1784, from Col. Ogden, of 
New Jersey. for $6,000. It was then in a very 
neglected state, nearly destitute of trees, fences, 
&c. The excellent fruit which has been produced 
here, and is still retained to some extent, has re- 
sulted from the labor and enterprise of this family. 
Peaches were formerly one of the products in great 
abundance, and of the very best quality, but about 
40 years ago the crop failed, and the trees gradu- 
ally decayed, since which, very few have been pro- 
duced on the Island. This was the case also in the 
adjacent country, and was generally attributed to a 
change in the climate, as no other assignable reason 
seemed to present itself, until the disease called the 
‘“* yellows” and the peach borer were found to be 
the cause. 

The Vergaloo pear was produced in great abun- 
dance and perfection until about twenty years ago, 
when the crop failed. The trees have since yielded 
no fruit worth gathering. They put forth their 
blossoms and foliage in the spring, and appear to 
be vigorous, but the fruit, after attaining about half 
its usual size, turns to a dark color, cracks, and 
dries up; some specimens of it are herewith pre- 
sented to the Club. These trees may be restored, 
we think, by proper culture. 

Cherries have been very abundant upon the 
Island—there are several varieties, and the quality 
excellent—the Blackhearts are most numerous. 
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The celebrated Dyckman cherry, or Black Tar- 
tarian, was first grown in America on this Island, 
about 40 years ago. 

The Newtown pippin flourished on the Island, 
one thousand barrels of which have been obtained in 
a season. Inall there are about 20 acres of fruit trees. 

In 1820 the receipts for produce sold off the 
Island amounted to $6,000, independent of the 
supply of the family. The produce sold consisted 
entirely of fruit, vegetables, and hay. The hay 
alone, after retaining enough to winter 26 head of 
cattle, sold for $1,600. In1839 Mr. R. sold 14,000 
lbs. of cherries. 

The elder brother, who was present (Mr. John 
Randall), resided on the Island over 50 years. He 
states' that the family, with the exception of one 
year, 1824, enjoyed uninterrupted good health. 
During that year, they were afflicted with ordinary 
bilious fever, of which three members of the family 
died. Intermittent fever had not been known to the 
family during their residence on the Island. 

ADONIRAM CHANDLER. 
D’Jay Browne. 
FRANKLIN KNIGHT. 
Henry A. Fievp. 

New York, Sept. 15, 1846. : 

Mr. Charles Henry Hall pointed out the import- 
ance of bringing up pauper children to habits of 
industry ; and of all pursuits, he said that of agri- 
culture had the most salutary influence in the for- 
mation of their characters, and consequently pre- 
pared them for usefulness when they came to be 
men. He said there is no reason why they should 
not be brought up as well as farmers’ sons—to be 
taught to know that they are accountable beings, 


and that it is their duty to do something for them-|8 


selves, and be made to feel that they are not entirely 
dependent upon the bounty of the city for support; 
but live in a land in which they are capable of be- 
coming useful citizens, and can enjoy the sweets of 
freedom, independence, and happiness. He said 
that it has long been his belief, that, under judi- 
cious management, our alms-house can be made to 
support itself by pauper labor. He cited several 
instances where this has been done in other cities, 
and as a case in point, he referred to that of Salem, 
in Massachusetts. He hoped that this subject 
would not be suffered to pass the Club without 
further notice, and expressed a wish that the gen- 
tlemen who had so ably and correctly reported 
upon the agricultural capabilities of Randall’s 
Island, be invited to continue their inquiries. 

Similar sentiments were also expressed by Drs. 
Field®and Underhill, and by Messrs. Hyde, Van 
Wyck, and others, whereupon it was moved by 
Mr. Wakeman, and sanctioned by the Club, that a 
vote of thanks be tendered to the gentlemen of the 
Report, and that they constitute a committee for the 
further investigation of the subject. 


—_————— 
AGRICULTURAL MeeTInGs.—The American Agri- 
cultural Association will hold a regular meeting on 
Wednesday, the 7th inst., at 7 o’clock, P.M., at the 
Historical Society’s Rooms, N. Y. University. 
The N.Y. Farmers’ Club will hold their next 
meeting conjointly with the Farmers , Gardeners , 
and Silk Culturists’ Conventicn, on the 12th inst., at 
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THroveH the kindness of A. H. Palmer, Esq,, 
Director of ,the American and Foreign Agency, at 
New York, who holds an extensive correspondence 
in.all the countries of the East, we have received 
the “ Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of Perth, Western Australia,” from which 
we. make the following extracts from the “ Report 
of the Vineyard Society,’ formed for the purpose of 
establishing in that colony a Model Vineyard :— 

The season of preparation for the vineyard being 
already advanced, it is proposed in the present letter 
to treat only on such operations as should occupy 
the interval between the present time and the first 
week in August (a), when, at the latest, the plant- 
ing out of vine cuttings should be completed. 
Those operations will therefore comprise—1st, the 
selection of land for the new vineyard, as regards 
soil, situation, aspect, and shelter; 2d, the prepara- 
tion of the land—viz., manuring, trenching, and 
fencing; 3d, the best varieties of the vine from 
which to select cuttings; 4th, the treatment of old 
vines and vineyards. 

On Soils.—The soils best adapted for vineyards 
are classed in the order of their relative superiority. 
Ist, light calcareous soils ; 2d. light soils on granite; 
3d, light soils on other rocks or gravel; 4th, light 
sandy loam; 5th, sand; 6th, loam, or any soil 
except clay. 

It is to be observed, that almost all wines of the 
highest reputation in Europe are produced in calca- 
reous ails rather deficient in fertility, and gene- 
rally on elevated hilly ground. The produce, of 
course, is small. The erdinary wines are the 
rowth of richer soils, making up in quantity for 
deficiencies in quality, and the latter are frequently 
the most profitable. Under similar treatment, 
therefore, the comparative quantity produced in 
different situations will afford a tolerably accurate 
test of the various qualities of the wines. 

The best situation to select for superior wine in 
this country will be a hill side, sheltered from the 
harsh southerly winds, with a calcareous or granite 
soil, and having an easterly aspect, which will 
protect it from the raysof an evening sun. For 
ordinary wine, the alluvial flats or other rich lands 
will be preferred, and a medium quality of land will 
be chosen for a somewhat better wine. 

Raisins, Zante currants, and sweet wines, should 
be cultivated on rich lands. | | 

The first market to be supplied will be at home, 
for internal consumption ; the settler will therefore 
select a situation for his vineyard near his home- 
stead, and within reach of protection, combining as 
many advantages as hecan. The banks of red and 
brown sandy loam descending into the alluvial 
lands on the Swan, and generally known as native- 
hole lands, have — been proved to answer 
well for this purpose, a gentleman who has 
taken the lead in the cultivation of the vine, and 
from having been constantly moved by the natives 
in search of roots, would require little preparation. 
An upland stubble, or any light soil of a tolerably 
fertile character, and well drained, will answer for 
this purpose, provided it be sufficiently sheltered. 
Preparation of the Land.—Trenching from two to 





11 o’clock, A.M., at Mechanics’ Hall, Broadway. 





three feet deep, according to the soil, is quite essen- 
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tial, and the land should be previously well manur- 
ed and plowed in. In trenching, care must be 
taken to place the top soil, which has been manur- 
ed, at the bottom of the trench, and the virgin soil, 
which has been taken from the bottom, is to be 
Jaid on the top. The subsoil thus placed on the 
surface prevents the roots from pushing upwards, 
which would injure the plant; and the manured 
soil at the bottom of the trench nourishes and 
draws the roots downwards, thereby protecting 
them from the scorching heats of summer. Trench- 
ing should take place in dry weather, and the clods 
must be well pulverized, as hollow spaces in the 
soil are prejudicial to the plants. The land should 
now be walked upon as little as possible, especially 
in wet weather. 

On Manures.—A variety of opinion exists as to 
the sort of manure best adapted for the vineyard, 
but the prevailing belief is, that the manure ol cat- 
tle is best suited for light, sandy, or gravelly soils, 
which are liable to aridity ; and that the manure of 
the horse, sheep, or goat, is best calculated for 
strong and damp soils in level vineyards. The 
manure of pigs is supposed to be prejudicial to the 
flavor of the wine, and too much manure is also 
injurious to its quality; but this observation does 
not apply to new vineyards, where the cuttings and 
young plants must require much nutriment in the 
early stages of their growth. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that a vineyard 
should be sieinally fenced against all descriptions 
of live stock, but this important work may in the 
present instance be deferred until the vineyard is 
ene the operations of which will probably 

ully occupy the remaining part of the present 
season. 

Having fixed on a vineyard site, and determined 
on the sort of produce to be cultivated, the suitable 
cuttings should be obtained, cut into lengths of 
three buds, tied in bundles, and laid in a cool dry 
place ; watered over, or plunged into water occa- 
sionally, and, the day before planting, the lower 
ends re-cut, so as to renew the wound, and the 
bundles set upright in about four inches depth of 
water; the object being to start the vegetation of 
the lower before the upper part. They are then to 
be planted, and, assisted by a little manure, with 
the uppermost bud a little above thesurface. Should 
this bud refuse to vegetate, lay bare the second. 
Cuttings should be from vines above 4 years 
old, if possible; the shoots of young vines being 
too porous to form good stems. Of course, the 
thickest and nearest to the old stems are preferred. 

The distance of the plants is a subject on which 
we are hardly able as yet to afford much informa- 
tion; the European vineyards differing in this 
respect to the enormous extent of from 10 inches 
to 7 feet. Two points are to be attended to—the 
shelter of the ground from the sun, and the space 
requisite for the proper supply of wood, and for the 
convenience of tillage and vintage. Without en- 
tering at length on this very important but imper- 
fectly known subject, the Committee are inclined to 
recommend 4 feet distance in the rows, and 5 feet 
between the rows; from a combined consideration 
of the great heat of our vintage season, and the 
luxuriant growth of our vines. This subject, as 


well as the pruning, training, &c., will be more 





| 





fully treated hereafter. In trellises, vines have 
hitherto been ed much crowded. It may in 
general be said that in this country the trellis 
should never be less than 18 feet wide, and the 
plants 20 feet asunder; the old wood an upright 
stem, the bearing wood always horizontal. 

The chief object in pruning a vine is to increase 
its fertility, which is effected by cutting out the su- 
perabundant wood, and adjusting the number and 
length of the branches which are to remain, to the 
age and strength of the plant, for the ripening of the 
fruit, and for the production of wood for the ensu- 
ing year. The great object to be gained is to get 
rid of as much old wood as possible, as it never 
bears fruit after the first year, yet has still to be 
supplied with sap which ought to be applied to the 
production of fruit, and shoots for the foilowing 
year. Now, on the old system of spur pruning, it 
is quite evident that in a iew years there is a great 
accumulation of old wood -which cannot be got rid 
of, which is not only unsightly to the eye, but is a 
positive injury to the tree, and a great loss of fruit; 
there are also at the time of pruning a much greater 
number of wounds to be healed, which likewise 
take away from the strength of the plant. To ob- 
viate all this, the Committee would recommend the 
system of long pruning, for which they will now 
proceed to give some directions as being not only 
more simple, but more efficacious in every respect. 

First Year.—As soon as the vines are planted 
cut them down to within three eves of the ground. 
In the spring, when the buds begin to break, take 
the two strongest shoots and tie them carefully to 
sticks as fast as they grow, never allowing them to 
be blown about by the wind. As soon as you 
have secured two shoots by tying them, rub off the 
other, the only object in leaving three shoots being 
to guard against the accident of one being broken; 
keep them thus growing all the summer, pinching 
off all the laterals, but leaving one eye to each of 
them, which is left as a vent for any superabun- 
dance of sap; for if the tree is very strong and the 
laterals are taken off without leaving an eye, it will 
often flow into the fruit buds, and cause them to 
burst, and thus spoil them for fruit the ensuing 
year; this is meant as a general rule, let the age 
of a plant be what it may. 

Second Year.—At the proper season for pruning 
cut both shoots down to about a foot, and spread 
them out in a horizontal direction, one to each side, 
taking care not to break them; and secure them in 
that position. In the spring, when you have se- 
cured two shoots, one from each branch as near the 
extremity as possible, rub off all others, so as to 
throw all the strength of the plant into them. 

Third Year.—The plants now, if they have been 
properly attended to, will have made strong shoots, 
and be able to bear fruit; in that case, cut one 
shoot down to one eye, leaving the other from two 
to three feet long. Now, if this were left quite 
perpendicular, it is certain that only two or three 
eyes at most would break, and those at the extreme 
end. To obviate this, the shoot must be bent and 
tied in the shape of the letter S; the bends in 
which, checking the flow of sap, cause the buds to 
break regularly all the way up. As soon as the 
shoots are long enough pinch off the tops, leaving 
four eyes above the fruit, so as to throw all the 
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sap into it. The other shoot that was cut down to 
one eye must be suffered to grow as long as pos- 
sible, as that is to be the fruit-bearing shoot the 
next year. 

Fourth Year.—The branch which has borne 
fruit must now in its turn be cut down to one eye, 


and the other, which was allowed to grow its full. 


length all the summer, must take its place, being 
trained in the same way, only that, as the tree is 
now stronger, a greater length of wood may be left 
for fruit, which will increase every year as the tree 
gets older, bearing in mind the principle, that the 
two shoots must bear on alternate years, one shoot 
bearing fruit and the other preparing for the next 
year. This course may be continued until the 
tree is strong enough to have two more shoots laid 
in, one on each side ; when having four shoots the 
proper method to cut them would be to let Nos. 1 
and 3 bear one year, and the next year Nos. 2 and 
4, by which means your fruiting shoots would 
never interfere with each other. 

As a general rule for the length of shoots to be 
left, the following table is recommended, taking 
the girth of the stem six inches from the ground. 
As the length increases, care must be taken that the 
number of bends also increase, giving a good bold 
bend every time; it will not injure them even if the 
bark cracks a little in the operation :— 


3 inches in girth, 1 shoot 2 feet long. 
q iT ¢ 3 


3h 1 “ it 
4 of “ 1 ‘ce 4 “ 
5 “ “c 1 “c 5 ‘c 
6 ‘“c “ 1 “c 6 “ 
7 33 iT; 2 “ 5 é“c 
cs 73 “ 2 tc 6 6 
ae : “ 2 “ 7 6“ 
¢ “ 6c &“ 

m4 66 t4 : 73 P “ 


Some few free-growing sorts may probably bear 
a little more, but for the general collection the 
above will be found quite sufficient. 

(a) The month of August in Australia corte- 
sponds to February in the United States. 


SIXTH ANNUAL SHOW 


OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Tus was held at Auburn, on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of September. The concourse of people at- 
tending it was as great as at any of the preceding 
exhibitions ; full 40,000 having visited the grounds 
during the three days of the show. A copious 
shower fell on the night of the 14th, which com- 
pletely laid the dust, and nothing could have been 
more favorable than the weather which followed. 
Show Ground.—This comprised about thirteen 
acres, and was laid out on Capitol Hill, in the pre- 
cincts of the village. The ground was well chosen, 
being covered with a firm turf, of a slightly rolling 
surface, and commanding a beautiful view of the 
adjacent country. It was enclosed with a high, 
tight board fence, inside of which, at a suitable dis- 
tance, was arailing put up all around, except on the 
front side, to form the carriage drive. The sheep 
and pig pens were arranged along the south and 
west sides of this railing within, while the cattle 
were tied up on the north side. The intermediate 





western segment was occupied by the horses. 
Near the centre of the ground was Floral Hall, de- 
voted to flowers and fruits; on either hand in the 
rear, were the Domestic Hall, for fabrics of all 
kinds ; Farmers’ Hall, for butter, cheese, lard, &c. ; 
and Mechanics’ Hall, for farm implements of the 
smaller and higher finished kinds. Then there was 
the great tent pitched on the south side, at least 
40 feet in diameter, under which was delivered the 
annual address, and the reports of Committees read. 
At the north side were various small tents for the 
use of Committees, &c. The Business Office stood 
outside of the enclosure, at the north-east entrance ; 
the Ticket Office a little distance south, immediately 
fronting, and about 100 yards in advance of the 
great entrance gate to the show grounds. In addi- 
tion to these, two halls on the north side within the 
enclosure were allowed to be occupied for refresh- 
ments for visitors. Plenty of hay and water were 
provided for the stock on the show grounds. Flo- 
ral Hall was upwards of 120 feet long, and in form 
of aGreek Temple. The front and pillars were 
densely covered with evergreens, giving ita most 
enchanting rural appearance. The other buildings 
were of corresponding size, and very commodious. 
Taking it all in all, the arrangements were more 
complete than at any former exhibition’ of the So- 
ciety ; and the Committee superintending them de- 
serve high praise for their cae endeavors 
to make everything so perfect on the occasion. 

Trial of Plows.—This took place on Tuesday the 
15th. There were few plows present, and these 
not of the best kind. However, we consider this 
of no importance, so long as the trials are conduct- 
ed as the Society has hitherto pleased to order 
them. They prove nothing at all, and are a mere 
waste of time. The excellent Committee on the 
occasion did the best they could to make the most 
of the affair. But pray what results can they ar- 
rive at, so long as one quality of ground, and that a 
stiff clayey green sward, is to be turned over? Does 
the plow best fitted for this, answer best in a deep 
friable loam? or on a light sandy soil? or in a wet 
meadow? or among rocks and stumps? or on a 
stubble field? We should be very glad to have 
these questions answered, if they can be satisfacto- 
rily and in accordance with the rational principles 
of mechanics, 

Wednesday and Thursday were the great show 
days, and early on the morning of the first, the 
ple, stock, &c., began to assemble, and soon filled 
the area of the show-ground. 

Horses.—This was, as we expected, the best ex- 
hibition of horses by far that has ever been made. 


There were present the beautiful thorough-bred, 


the superb roadster, the poney Morgan, and the im- 
mense cart horse, together with mares, foals, and 
match carriage and single horses. Thursday after- 
noon all these were drawn up in two lines fronting 
each other, with 20 or 30 feet of open space between 
them. The stallions, mares, and foals, occupied one 
line, and the match and single horses, in harness and 
under the saddle, the other line. They stretched 
quite across the show grounds and made a most im- 
posing display. It might be considered invidious 
in us to distinguish upon such an occasion, but we 





must confess we were highly pleased with Busirus, 
belonging to Dr. Irvine of Pennsylvania. He was 
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bred by his father, the late General Irvin of Phila- 
delphia, and was got by Eclipse, out of one of the 
late John Randolph’s strongest and best bred mares. 
Busirus stands 164 hands high, and weighs 1300 
Ibs. His form is good and his action very fine. 
He strikes us as an invaluable horse for roadstock. 

Cattle—The exhibition of Durhams and Here- 
fords was rather meagre, though better in the for- 
mer class than last year. Among them was Mr. 
Vail’s magnificent cow, Lady Barrington, recently 
imported. She took the first premium. We greatly 
admired the fine, compact, and almost perfect pro- 

ortions of Col. Sherwood’s Lily, and thought her 

ighly deserving, though she got no premium. 
However, to make amends for this, his excellent 
bull, Symmetry, was awarded the first prize. Col. 
S. made much the largest show of Durhams of any 
one on the ground. The Devons were fine, and a 
good number of them. They were principally 
from the stock of Messrs. Beck, Garbut, Washburn, 
and Allen. Mr. W. had a cow on the ground 
which has made her 14 lbs. of butter per week. 
This, considering her size, is most extraordinary. 
The Devons are much better bred for milking qua- 
lities than formerly, and are really a most profitable 
kind of stock, especially on short pastures. We 
noticed only one Ayrshire, and very new native 
cows. The show of fat cattle in pairs was most 
superb. Mr. James 8. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, 
had sixteen yoke, and three spayed Durham heifers. 
Five of his oxen were thorough bred Durhams, 
and two pure Devons. One yoke, only four years 
old, weighed 4,240 lbs. Col. J. M. Sherwood ex- 
hibited ten very superior yoke of cattle. Mr. 
Elon Sheldon, of Sennett, and his neighbors, eleven 
yoke, all highly to becommended, The single fat 
oxen were large and fine. 

Sheep.—A larger number of Saxons and Merinos 
were present than ever before shown—some of 
which were very fine, and others ordinary enough. 
Representatives from several flocks which we ex- 
pected to see here, from some cause or other were 
not present. The Long-wools and Southdowns 
were few in number, but of a good quality. 

Swine.—Very few of these shown. The best 
were Berkshires and Leicesters—a fine white hog. 

Poultry.—Here the display was rather meagre, 
except in Dorkings, of which Mr. Allen, of Black 
Rock, made a goodly exhibition. 

Farm Implements.—These were not so numerous, 
nor of so great a variety as last year; nor did we 
see anything particularly new or worthy of record, 
except a flax-puller. It costs $100, and pulls from 
three to five acres per day. It is said to work well. 
We also noticed a new stone-drill, which the in- 
ventor declared would easily drill five feet per hour. 

Dairy Products—We regret to say, that any one 
good farmer in Herkimer or Erie, could have made 
a better exhibition in his own individual dairy, than 
all present. We were greatly disappointed at the 
meagre display, for there surely must be a large 
amount of butter and cheese made in Auburn and 
its vicinity. But whether this is the case or not, 
these products should have been brought in from a 
distance. Several gentlemen were present, particu- 


larly from Canada, with the intention of purchas- 
ing largely, which of course they could not do from 





so smalla stock before them. We hope this mat- 
ter will be remedied hereatter. 

Vegetables, Fruits, and Flowers——These were 
confined entirely to the products of Western New 
York, and were highly respectable. Mr. N. S 
Smith of Buffalo, showed seven kinds of su- 
perior seedling potatoes. Several nurserymen 
exhibited various new kinds of seedling pears and 
apples, some of which we thought quite superior. 
The Buffalo Horticultural Society was well repre- 
sented there in fruits and flowers. Its banner, got 
up by Mr. W. R. Coppock, was very tastefully de- 
signed. Mr. Hadfield, from Sheldon, exhibited 
very large and peculiarly well sorted black wild 
cherries. We don’t know why this, and other na- 
tive fruits may not be greatly improved by cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Henry H. Coit, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
made a superb display of fruits, particularly peaches 
and apples. 

Domestic Fabrics.—These were not so various as 
last year, still we found much to admire inthe way 
of flannels, hose, bed and table spreads, and all sorts 
of fancy work. Among the principal contributors 
was Miss Voorhees, famous for a great variety of 
ingenious fabrics. 

A Farmer’s Cart.—Among other objects which 
attracted our attention on the ground, was a cart 
tastefully decorated with a tent-like covering of 
evergreens—making it a delightful, portable, shady 
arbor. This was designed, we believe, by Mrs. 
Sherwood; at any rate, her husband’s big team of 
ten superb yoke of oxen were attached to it. 

The Plowing Match—This we did not see, 
but understood it was conducted in the usual way, 
and respectably attended. 

The Address. —This was delivered under the great 
tent, on Thursday, at 3 P. M., by Samuel Stevens, 
Esq., of Albany, and was replete with just and 
noble sentiments, expressed in a happy manner. 
A large audience was present, and expressed them- 
selves highly pleased with the effort. After the 
Address the Chairmen of the various Committees 
made their reports in succession, and the premiums 
were awarded and paid to the amount of about 
$3,000. 

Amount of Money Received—The receipts for 
membership and tickets sold at Auburn during the 
Show, were about $4,300. 

The Show passed off delightfully, and seemed to 
afford great general satisfaction. There were nume- 
rous things got up for the edification and amuse- 
ment of the public. On Wednesday night there 
was a large meeting at the Court-House for the 
discussion of agricultural subjects. On Thursday 
night a ball at Floral Hall, which was really one 
of the most select and recherché affairs we have 
seen fora longtime. The walls of the Hall were 
tastefully festooned with evergreens and flowers, 
and filled with charming women and agreeable 
men, from various States of the Union, who 
seemed highly pleased with each other, and the 
scene around them. Then there was the circus, 
the museum, the razor strop man, with ‘one 
more of the same sort left,” mountebanks, and 
other grotesque performances for the million. 

The List of Premiums we shall give in our next, 
it having come too late for insertion in this number 
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European Agriculture. 


Reviewer of the Agriculturist, in his article 
page 223, seems disposed to be very severe upon 
me. Every man has certainly a perfect right to his 
opinion and private judgment, and if the mode in 
which he chooses to express himself appears best 
to him, I shall certainly not quarrel with his taste. 
Two things in respect to my work, however, it 
seems but fair to consider. First, the miscellaneous 
character of my subscribers; hence the great 
mistake I made in publishing as I went along in 
numhers, instead of waiting until the Tour was 
completed, which would have given me the oppor- 
tunity of executing it much more maturely, and 
perhaps better. I should have done it,[ had almost 
said, in half the time; but the necessity of sendin 
it over in numbers, and in many cases before! ha 
seen all I wished to see, has been an occasion of 
great delay and vexation. I think, however, my 
subscribers will not complain of the execution of 
the work so far as its appearance and typography 
are concerned ; and all I can say in respect to its 
subject matter, I have done as well as I know how, 
and we know all that we can have of a cat. I only 
hope it may be the foundation for somebody else 
to do much better, and no one will rejoice more 
than I shall in everything which contributes to 
advance the agricultural improvement of my own 
country, and her substantial welfare and glory. 

London, Aug. 3d, 1846. Henry CoLemMan. 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES.—No. 2. 

Culture of the Grape Vine.—The first thing re- 
quired in the preparation of the ground for grapes, 
is to ensure perfect drainage. Animal manures, a 
deep soil, and a sufficient extent of border, contain- 
ing from 100 to 1,000 square feet, to each vine, 
according to the mode in which it is to be pruned, 
are essential to its perfection. 

During the first two seasons, the vine should be 
trained as much as possible perpendicularly, to 
promote its growth. It should receive no pruning 
until the year in which it is designed to produce 
fruit. Pruning has no object before this period, 
and it tends to retard the growth of the roots. 

Spur-pruning is most commonly practised, the 
short pruning more commonly recommended ; nei- 
ther is to be exclusively preferred ; each being best 
in its place. In small gardens, especially in towns, 
where space for numerous vines is wanting, 
although there is ample room for training on a 
trellis, or side of a house, a single vine may be 
made to yield on the Lage ares, system, much 
more fruit than could be obtained by shortening it 
back, and depending upon new wood entirely. 
On the other hand, in vineyards, the shortening 
system saves much of the labor of training the 
vines in the spring, and of the summer pruning, 
and it distributes them more equally over the 
ground. But in these two systems, neither the 
yeni nor the quantity of fruit is essentially 

ifferent. 

Disbudding and removing Fruit.—I am_ not 
aware that precise rules have been laid down as to 
the extent to which these operations should be 
carried. In the spur system, if more than one eye 





is left, and no fruit is removed, the branches will 
be imperfect. Ihave removed all but one eye, and 
all but one bunch of fruit. The bunches under 
this treatment were all perfect, but not larger nor 
better than where two bunches had been left, and 
the vines soon began to make a new crop of fruit. 
The best rule I have been able to form, is to have 
only one eye, except on a few very vigorous stems, 
and to have two bunches on every stem, except a 
few of the weakest. If a second crop appears, I 
esteem it an evidence of too much pruning—of 
course it should be taken off. I am not able to say 
whether it would not be better to leave two eyes 
and one bunch from each, instead of growing two 
bunches on one stem. 

The summer pruning is a matter of great im- 
portance. The theory on which I act is this. A 
certain amount of foliage is necessary to the elabo- 
ration of the sap by which the fruit is perfected. 
Each bunch is dependent upon the whole foliage 
of its vine, especially upon the leaves of its own 
branch, and most of all upon the opposite leaf; 
and the action of the sun upon the leaves is neces- 
sary to the perfect elaboration of the sap. I con- 
clude, therefore, that when we remove leaves re- 
mote from the fruit, and thereby admit more sun to 
those on which the perfection of the fruit more im- 
mediately depends, we are doing good. Again, in 
the later part of the season, when the growth of 
the vine has become retarded, the removal of the 
extreme branches is not followed by the formation 
of new leaves, which do not attain their growth in 
time to benefit the fruit. The old leaves receive 
then all the sayp—thus again we do good. On the 
other hand, if the shortening is made too soon, the 
sap goes to form new leaves, and is not elaborated 
in time to improve the fruit. Again, if the vine is 
not shortened at all, the sap is divided, part going 
to elaborate in the old leaves, and part to increase 
the growth of the young leaves. The last is lost to 
the crop. The most vigorous shoots are those 
which are trained upwards. The largest bunches 
are seen on vigorous shoots which hang down. 
The choicest bunches on my vines are on the 
largest young wood, made to hang down after it 
had got growth. Ifa vine could be made to grow 
upwards till about the ist of August, and then to 
hang down with its leading shoots, it would be 
placed, I apprehend, in the very best condition for 
perfecting its fruit. On a small number of vines, ] 


apprehend the object would be attained without 


much trouble. A large upright limb of a pear tree, 
in my grounds. was broken by the weight of its 
well-grown fruit. The fruit proved the best on the 
tree. When a branch hangs down, the flow of the 
sap prevents its return to the roots, and directs it 
from the leaves and wood to the fruit. The prac- 
tice of ringing or cutting the bark in a circle 
around the main stem of the vine, is common in 
France. I have so treated the Isabella, with ad- 
vantage to the growing crop, but as I thought to 
the injury of that of the next year. 

An opinion is held by some that the action of the 
sun on the fruit is useful; on the contrary, the 
finest bunches will be found in the shade. My 
a treated one of my Isabella vines as he 

ad been accustomed to in a former place, by 
shortening the bearing branches about the 15th of 
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July, to two eyes from the fruit. 
ot the start of those in the other vines, but they 
id not maintain their superiority more than three 

weeks, and after the middle of August, were deci- 
dedly inferior to the others, which were not stopped 
so short, or at all. The hanging down plan I 
would prefer to all others, but that it is not very 
practicable on a large scale, or always convenient 
on a small one. The laterals opposite the fruit, 
in contact with the fruit leaf, should not be touch- 
ed, and neither stopping nor taking off any laterals 
should be practised until the growth or the season 
is on the wane. 

Manures.—I have satisfied myself that stable 
manure used as a top-dressing in summer, is a cause 
of mildew, and in a Jess degree also in the fall, if 
liberally applied. Whether ashes or animal ma- 
nures produce a like effect, I am not certain, but I 
shall abstain altogether in future from manuring in 
summer. What other causes of mildew there may 
be, I know not, but think there can be little doubt 
that want of air, from superabundance of foliage, is 
one, or perhaps too much foliage, and short stopping, 
may induce it by the same cause, 7. e., preventing a 
due supply of elaborated sap, the leaves in one case 
being cut off, in the other, the proximate leaves 
being excluded from the action of the sun. 

I wish some of your correspondents would take 
up the subject of insects on out-door vines. The 
removal of the proximate laterals leaves the bunch 
without resource, if the proximate leaf is attacked 
(and it seems to be that which most suffers), and 
this is an additional reason for respecting it. 

An AMATEUR GARDENER. 





GARDENING.—No. 8. 


Tue soil for a kitchen garden, it is obvious, is 
of the greatest importance, being, however, a sub- 
ordinate consideration to situation, and may be 
changed by art, or improved as occasion may 
require; but not so with the situation. ‘ The 
best soil for a garden is a sandy loam, not less 
than two feet deep, and good earth, neither of a 
binding nature in summer, nor retentive of rain in 
winter ; but of such a texture, that it can be worked 
without difficulty, in any season of the year. If it 
can be done, a garden should be made on land the 
bottom of which is not of a springy nature.” 
(McPhail.) 

“In selecting ground for a garden, the plants 
growing naturally on the surface should be noted, 
as from these a pretty correct opinion may be 
formed of the qualities of the soil. In every gar- 
den two varieties of soil are wanted, a strong anda 
light one, in other words, a clayey loam, and a 
sandy loam; different plants require these respect- 
ive kinds. For the general soil, aloam of middling 
— but a rather of the sandy than the 
clayey, is accounted best.” (Nedl in Edin. Ency., 
Art. Hort.) - 

«© The soil of a garden should be two or three 
feet, but if deeper the better, of a mellow, pliable 
nature, and of a moderately dry quality ; and if the 
ground should have an uneven surface, by no 
means attempt to level it, for by that unevenness, 
and any little difference there may be in the quality, 
you will have a greater variety of soil adapted to 
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the different crops. The best soil is a rich mellow 
loam, the worst, a stiff heavy clay.” ( Forsyth.) 

‘‘In the same garden there never should be 
wanting different soils ; and where nature has been 
different, recourse must be had to art; inasmuch as 
the variety of fruits and vegetables to be cultivated 
requires different soils to produce them in perfec- 
tion. It would be absurd, however, to imagine, 
that for every particular vegetable there is to be a 
particular soil prepared.” (Loudon.) 

It is found that a light sandy loam is the best soil 
for a kitchen garden. This may be formed where 
the predominant soil is either clay, peat, or sand. 
A free marl is likewise well calculated for garden 
culture. 

As respects the exposure of a garden, authors 
differ; some preferring an easterly exposure, as 
Abercrombie and others, and some a southerl 
exposure, as Nicol, Switzer, and Marshall. If, 
however, a situation combining exposure to two or 
three points can be obtained, we should prefer it, as 
in many cases a northern aspect is desirable, as it is 
much cooler for some summer productions, and 
especially for late successive crops. 

The extent of the kitchen garden must be regu- 
lated by the requirements therefrom. An acre, 
with wail trees, hot-beds, &c., will furnish employ- 
ment for one man. It is better to have too much 
than too little space, as a large garden attached to a 
small house is no deformity. 

In regard to form, almost all the authors above 
quoted, agree in recommending a square or oblong, 
but Abercrombie proposes a long octagon, by 
which, he says, a greater portion of the wall in the 
slips behind will be on an equality with the garden, 
as to aspect. Irregular figures are admissible, and 
by some are preferred even to regular geometrical 
ones. The area enclosed by the walls of a garden, 
is usually formed into compartments, commonly 
called quarters, borders, slips, and walks. The 
magnitude and number, both of compartments and 
borders, as well as of the walks, depend on the size 
of the-garden, and on the taste of the designer. 

‘In laying out the compartments, you must be 
guided, in a great measure, by the form and size 
of the garden; but donot Jay them out too small, as, 
in that case, a great part of the ground will be 
taken up with walks and borders. The best figure 
is a square, or oblong, when the garden is of that 
form ; but, if not, they may be laid out in any other 
_ that is thought to be most convenient.” 
(Forsyth.) 

“«‘ The best gardens are laid out in beds four feet 
wide, with narrow alleys. So many alleys, no 
doubt, occupy a deal of room; but advantages of 
conveniency and neatness, in enabling the work- 
men to clean and gather the crops, without tram- 
pling the ground, seem to compensate for the sacri- 
fice of space.” (Neill.) 

The best seasons for forming a garden are the 
spring and summer ; but, at all events, at whatever 
time the operations are begun, they should be 
arranged so as to be finished early in autumn, to 
admit of planting fruit trees and laying edges, at 
that season, or very early in the ensuing spring. 

The cultivation of a garden includes the perform- 
ance of all those things that are requisite to a rea- 
sonable and prolific production. A kitchen garden, 
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as well as one professedly ornamental, may and 
ought to be agreeable to walk in, as well as profit- 
ably cultivated. The soil must be first attended to. 
The ground should never lie long without stirring, 
for the soil of a garden should be kept ina free, 


sweet, and rich state, by proper digging. 


that the roots of the plants may not be impeded in 
the quest of food ; sweet, that the food may be 
wholesome ; and rich, that there may be no defect 


of nutriment. 


It is a common complaint amongst gardeners, 
that their grounds will not produce certain kinds of 
vegetables, where formerly they were raised in 
abundance ; not that the ground is poor or hungry, 
but that the surface, to use familiar language, has 
become tired of these crops, in the same way.as a 
field sown with the same sort of grain for a num- 
ber of years in succession, ceases to produce it in 
perfection. ‘To remedy this it is proposed to pro- 
ceed in the following manner :—* Let the soil be 
from twenty-five to thirty inches deep. Take 
three crops (7 é., use it three years) off the surface, 
digging it only eight or ten inches deep, afterwards 
trench it the whole depth of the soil, say thut 
inches, by which the bottom and top are reversed, 
and the middle remains in the middle. Take three 
crops off this surface, and then trench again twenty 
inches deep, by which the top becomes the middle, 
and the middle the top. Take also three crops off should be of so diligent a nature, as * never 
this surface, and then trench thirty inches, or the 
whole depth of your soil, whereby that which was 
last the middle, and now top, becomes the bottom ; 


and that which is now the bottom, and was the 
after | ful o 


surface at first, now becomes surface again, 


having rested six years. Proceed in this manner 
alternately ; the one time trenching twenty inches 
deep, and the other thirty; by which means the 


surface will always be changed, and will rest six : 
Here, then, we have a| gardener. Whole crops may be ruined by a day’s 


years, and produce three.” 


new soil every third year, and much less manure 
will be required, than when the soil is shallow 


and cropped every year. It is not intended that the 2 
nched over the same|that faculty, he can never excel in anything. 


-half, as may be Without an ever-active attention, a gardener Wi ] 


whole garden should be tre 
season, say only one-third or one 
convenient. 


Where vacant ground is trenched, and it is in- 


tended that the land shall lie fallow any time, it] persons : 
to turn up the earth knowledge is confined to the few objects wi 


ach trench,| which their mode of procuring a living: oblige 


is advisable in digging trenches 
roughly in ridges; forming parallel to e 


a single ridge of the same width, in order that the 
soil may be the more effectually mellowed and 


renovated by the weather. 


Cropping is found to be of essential service, and 


diversity of effect as to the quantity of aliment 
drawn from the soil. Another mark of distinctness 
in constitution is the character of the root, as it may 
be fibrous and tender, or fibrous and woody,—or 
bulbous, or tuberous,—extended or compact ; ano- 
ther, the form and magnitude of the plant, and the 
proportion of fibrous or ligneous substance in the 
stem and branches. A fourth index of a separate 
nature is the succulency or hardness of the leaves, 
and the quantity of pulpy or farinaceous matter in 
the parts of fructification,—as the leaves may be 
the edible part before the plant is matured; or the 
seed vessels, as in pulse, may hold the produce for 
the table; or the esculent part may consist of fruit, 
enclosing seeds. Itis a rule, from which only ex- 
traordinary circumstances can warrant a departure, 
never to plant a new sort of perennial stool on the 
round whence a plantation of the same, or a simi- 
ar species, having worn itself out, has just before 
been removed.” Crops which strike deep, and 
occupy the ground long, should be succeeded by 
plants which pierce but a little way under the sur- 
face, and soon come off, from the short duration of 
their life. 
« The management of a garden consists in atten- 
tion and application; the first should be of that 
wary and provident kind, as not only to do well in 
the present, but for the future ; and the application 
to defer 
that till to-morrow which may be done to-day.’ os 
(Marshall.) : 
Procrastination is of serious consequence 1n gar- 
dening ; and neglect of times and seasons 15 fruit- 
P disappointment. It will often happen, in- 
deed, that a gardener cannot do what he would ; 
but if he does not do what he can, he will be most 
justly blamed. Industry and steadiness are perhaps 
in no kind of life more necessary than in that of a 


neglect, and not only whole crops, but the whole 
produce of a year or more. Unless a man also is 
endowed with attention, and has well cultivated 


not see what is out of order or unsightly in his 
garden, and of course will not correct it. Many 
are so deficient in this respect, that their 


them to be conversant. Something more than this 
is wanting in a gardener who would be master of 
his business—he should excel in point of gen 
observation and knowledge. L.-T. Tanpor. 


is founded on the acknowledged fact that each sort —a 
of plants draws a somewhat different nourishment] DrsTRuction or Wereps IN Pavep YaRDs AND 
from the soil; so that after a full crop of one Courts.—The growth of weeds between the stones 
thing, one of another kind may often be immedi-| of a pavement is often very injurious as well as 
ately planted or sown. ‘ Nothing tends more to| unsightly. The following method of destroying 
relieve the soil, than a judicious succession of | them is adopted at the Mint at Paris and claowhete, 
crops; for plants of different constitutions not only | with good effect :—One hundred pounds of water, 
strike to different depths, and in different directions, | twenty pounds of quicklime, and two pounds of 
with their roots, but the terminal fibres or feeders] flour of sulphur, are to be boiled in an iron vessel. 
of the roots appear to take up separate and peculiar The liquor is to be allowed to settle, the clear part 
constituents of the soil, and to be indebted for sup- | drawn off, and being more or less diluted, acco ing 
ort to some property imparted by the earth in very | to circumstances, is to be used for watering the 
different degrees. The duration of the vegetable, alleys and pavements. The weeds will not re-ap 


its short or protracted existence, is a great cause of | pear for several years. 
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SUPERIOR ENGLISH PINE STRAWBERRIES. 


Swainstone Seedling.—A strong, fine growing 
plant, perfectly hardy, and better adapted to our 
climate than most of the English varieties. The 
blossoms are unusually large, and are perfect in 
both organs. The fruit, which is borne on very 
high trusses, is esteemed by all who have tasted it, 
to be of the very first quality, solid, juicy, and 
highly aromatic. I am not acquainted with any 
other strawberry that will compare with it in point 
of flavor. The berries are of a medium size, near] 
uniform in shape, and never assume a cockscom 
form. Mr. Downing describes the berries as ave- 
raging from three and a half to four inches in cir- 
cumference. This strawberry may be considered a 
good bearer when under high cultivation; though 
my plants, which were grown in a poor soil, with- 
out much manure, bore very delicious fruit, but of 
less size than it would have been, had it grown 
under more favorable circumstances. 





SwAINSTONE STRAWBERRY.—Fic. 71. 


British Queen.—This magnificent strawberry, 
which was raised by Mr. Myatt, is now esteemed 
the best variety in England. Unfortunately, it is 
not a free grower, and is rather tender in this lati- 
tude, the old plants frequently dying off in winter. 
North of New York, I think Myatt’s Eliza will be 
found to succeed better, being much more hardy, 
more free in its growth, and more productive, 
although it is smaller, but scarcely inferior in qua- 
lity. The blossoms of this variety are large, beau- 
tiful, and perfect, in both organs. The receptacle 
is large and well formed, but is liable to injury from 
cold rains. About the time the plants were in 
blossom, the present season, there was much rainy 
weather, the consequence of which was, that a 
large portion of the flowers failed to produce fruit. 
This also happened to many other staminate varie- 
ties. The fruit, when well grown, is of the first 
magnitude, solid, juicy, and peculiarly rich in flavor. 
Considering its size and quality, it is certainly not 
surpassed by oy other strawberry under siliine 
tion, unless it be Turner’s Pine. Of. the latter 





variety, very little is yet known in this country ; 


but in England, it is esteemed only for its large 
size. The difference in climate may essentially 
change its quality here. 
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British QueeN.—Fic. 72. 


Princess Alice Maud.—This fine new variety 
was produced from Keen’s Seedling, which it very 
closely resembles. Like its parent, it is a free 
grower, increasing rapidly by runners. It is one 
of the very earliest large-fruited kinds, being but a 
few days later than the Early Scarlet. On this ac- 
count it must be considered one of the most valu- 
able sorts, especially if it should prove sufficiently 
hardy, which there is reason to believe it will. For, 
some plants in my garden were unprotected last 
winter, which was a very severe one, without sus- 
taining any injury, and bore very abundantly this 








Princess Atice Mavp.—Fie. 73. 


summer. The blossoms are more perfect in both 
organs than usual, the receptacle which becomes the i 
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fruit, being large, and seldom failing to fructify. 
The fruit, which is quite large, has an irregular 
surface, often assuming a cockscomb form, is rich, 
and juicy, but not quite equal in flavor to Keen’s 
Bevaling: Mr. Longworth defies any horticultur- 
ist to obtain a full crop of fruit from a staminate 
plant bearing large berries. I think a fair average 
yield may be obtained from this variety. 

Deptford Pine—A new variety raised by Mr. 
Myatt. The plants are large, and very much re- 
semble the Elton Pine. The fruit, also, much re- 
sembles that variety, being large, solid, juicy, and 
highly flavored when fully ripe, when it should 
only be eaten ; otherwise it will be too acid. The 
leaves of the plant are liable to be injured by the 
sun, therefore it should be planted in a cool situa- 
tion, screened a little from the full force of its rays. 
A longer time may be necessary to test this variety. 


<a 





Deptrorp Pine.—Fic. 74. 


Prince Albert.—A fine growing, hardy variety, 
well adapted to our climate. It is a most profuse 
flowerer, a large plant sometimes containing from 











Prince ALBERT.—Fic. 75. 
100 to 150 blossoms, but many of them prove abor- 





is generally of a long conical form, though occa- 
sionally of a cockscomb shape, of an agreeable 
flavor, but not equal to that of the British Queen. 

The plant here described is not the one usually 
sold under the name of “ Prince Albert,” which, as 
far as has come under my observation, is not very 
hardy, and somewhat resembles the British Queen, 
both in habit and in appearance. 

In regard to the productiveness of the above-men- 
tioned varieties, there is some diversity of opinion. 
They are generally considered as shy bearers. 
This, however, will depend very much upon a 
proper selection of soil, and good cultivation. In 
order to succeed well, the soil must be a retentive 
loam, inclining to clay, rather than to sand. This 
should be trenched eighteen inches deep, and well 
enriched with good stable manure. Few persons 
are aware that the roots of the strawberry pene- 
trate the earth to the depth of three feet, if the soil 
will permit, in search of food and moisture. Then, 
again, the roots must not be permitted to crowd each 
other. The plants should be kept at the distance 
of eighteen inches apart, each way—some say two 
feet. The runners must be cut off as soon as they 
appear. Some who have been accustomed to see 
the Early Scarlet stand thick upon the ground and 
bear well too, may think the distance here recom- 
mended too great. G. W. Huntsman. 
Flushing, L. I., August 1st, 1846. 

—_— 
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CompLeTE HERMAPHRODITE FLOWER.—F ia. 76. 


Tue central parts of a complete hermaphrodite 
strawberry flower consist of greenish knobs or 
pistils, indicated by p in the above figure, which 
are absolutely necessary to produce a fruit or 
berry. These are fertilized by the pollen from the 
anthers, a, on the top of the filaments, 6. This 
flower having both male and female organs, will 
produce fruit without the influence of a staminate 
or male flower. 





Mate, FEMALE, AND DEFECTIVE FLtowers—FIc. 77. 
A male or staminate flower, a, withcentral organs, 





4 tive. The fruit, which is very large and beautiful, 





or pistils entirely wanting or defective, can never 
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DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS.—No. 5. 








produce fruit, there being frequently vestiges of in- 
complete or withered pistils in the centre. 7 

A pistillate or female flower will produce fruit if 
impregnated by the pollen of a neighboring stami- 
nate flower, but not otherwise, as the male organs 
are entirely absent, as in figure, c, or defective, as in 
b, where the filaments have no anthers on their ex- 
tremities, and therefore have no pollen to impreg- 
nate the pistils. 

Mr. Jackson’s exhibition of strawberries before 
the Horticultural Society of Cincinnati, mentioned 
on the first page of the American Agriculturist for 
July, induces me to write to you upon the same 
subject. . 

When Mr. N. Longworth, a gentleman of accu- 
rate observation and sound judgment, directed the 
ca attention to the serual differences in straw- 

erry plants, some years ago, for the benefit of 
those who would make productive plantations of 
that delightful fruit, he was sneered at by those su- 
peer botanists whose knowledge of the vegeta- 

le kingdom was derived exclusively from books, 
and consisted of generalities ill applied, and not 
limited or enlarged by actual observation. The 
operations of nature, and the modifications of them, 
caused by climate, cultivation, and the amalgama- 
tion of species, were unknown to them. They had 
read that the genus Fragaria is an Icosandria of 
the Polygynia order, having a calyx and corolla 
surrounding its stamens and pistils, and therefore 
forming a perfect and complete flower, hermaphro- 
dite of course. All such could perfect their fruit 
without foreign aid, as in their estimation Mr. 
Longworth was an ignoramus. But he had seen, 
and examined, and cultivated, and eaten, as fine 
strawberries as ever grew. ,He had seen in the cul- 
tivated varieties some flowers with stamens and 
pistils, others with stamens only, never bearing 
iruit, and which never can till a man bears a child; 
and others with pistils only found to bear fruit, but 
as incapable of it without the fertilizing influence 
of the pollen from a staminate flower, as any other 
female in her virgin state. I do not know whether 
Mr. Longworth cared one straw for the Theory of 
Vegetable Transformation which originated with 
Linneus, but was almost entirely neglected till 
Goethe, the poet, naturalist, and philosopher, ex- 
plained the Metamorphoses of Plants in the year 
1790, in his * Versuch wher die Metamorphose 
der Pflanzen.” But Mr. Longworth saw with 
his own eyes the facts, and he is a practical man, 
who knows that 


« Facts are things that dinua lie, 
And canna be disputed.” 


By the way, the latter proposition of this distich 
is not true. Facts are every day disputed. Mr. 
Longworth’s de jure and de facto facts have been 
disbelieved and disputed too, but only by those 
who have not observed. This spring I examined a 
number of blossoms of the strawberry plant, at the 
request of a gentleman in Frankfort, and veri- 
fied Mr. Longworth’s observations. I found all 


the three kinds of flowers in great abundance. 
Whether all the flowers in their wild uncultivated 
state are complete hermaphrodite flowers or not, I 
cannot say, but that in their cultivated state many of 








them cease to be so is certainly true ; and those who 
heed not Mr. Longworth’s advice in forming plan- 
tations, if they obtain fruit at all, will be indebted 
to chance for it, whereas, if they follow his advice, 
proper cultivation will insure good crops of fruit. 
The cultivator should select for planting the her- 
maphrodite and pistillate flowers, with only a few 
of the staminate flowers to fertilize those which are 
pistillate only, and these should be intermixed with 
the former. Joun Lewis. 
Llangollen, Ky, July 13, 1846. 
——iE———- 


DOMESTIC FISH-PONDS.—No. 5. 

Management, §c.—With proper management, in 
many cases, the fish will scarcely require feeding, 
as the pond itself will furnish food. But if the fis 
seem unhealthy, or appear to want food, they may 
be fed with earth-worms, grasshoppers, steeped 
grain, peas, offals of poultry, boiled potatoes, Indian 
meal, crumbs of bread, &c. The food should be 
given morning and evening at a stated time, and 
always at the same part of the pond. A portion of 
the margin of the pond may be covered with 
aquatic plants, on which vast numbers of insects, 
snails, &c., will be produced, which will serve as 
a delicious morsel for the fish. In Europe, there 
are two weeds in particular, which are encouraged 
to grow, namely, the broad-leaved pond weed 
(Potamogeton natans), sometimes also called tench 
weed, and the water crow-foot (Ranunculus aqua- 
tilis) ; on both of these weeds carp and tench de- 
posit their spawn. In rainy seasons, it is desirable 
to allow the ponds to fill to their utmost limits, as 
by this method food is brought from the adjacent 
grounds; and when the water is let off again, a 
luxuriant and tender grass is produced at the bor- 
ders, peculiarly adapted for the food of carp. 
When the pond is too full, the water should be let 
off by the sluice into the second pond, and so on to 
the third, and then be suffered to run to waste. B 
this method, the water of all the ponds is freshened, 
and much food is secured by the fishes. 

Care must be taken in frosty weather to break 
the ice around the edge of the pond, or the fish 
will perish for the want of air; for, fishes cannot 
subsist, any more than terrestrial animals, without 
an absorption of oxygen. When the connection 
of the water with the external air is cut off by a 
solid crust of ice, it is highly probable that sooner 
or later the water will part with no more of its 
oxygen. This conclusion is drawn from the fact, 
that fishes in a bowl of water beneath an exhaust- 
ed receiver, soon die, although the water still con- 
tains much oxygen, or it would no longer be water, 
but hydrogen gas. To obviate this difficulty, it has 
been recommended to drive pipes of metal or wood 
into the bottom of the ponds, with the upper end of 
each ‘pipe rising above the water, and with one or 
more side openings to the tubes below the surface, 
in order to allow the air to pass down, and afford 
the fishes a fresh supply, while the rest of the sur- 
face is covered with ice. 

At certain seasons, the ponds are fished, by 
drawing off the greater part of the water and trans- 
ferring the best of the fish into small stew-ponds, 
situated in the garden or some other convenient 
place. These may be three in number, each about 
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twenty-four feet long and twelve feet broad, in 
which the fish may be kept until wanted for the 
table or for the market. 

Walton recommends that the pond be cleared 
once in every three or four years, by letting off the 
water and allowing it to remain dry during 


some months. This will kill water-weeds, and 
encourage the growth of grass. He even advises 
the sowing of oats in the bottom after the water 
has dried off. Bushes and reeds should be pulled 
up, but the mud must not be removed. Enough 
water should be left in and about the sluice, to 
sustain the fish necessary to re-stock the pond. 
Boccius says that in England the ponds being 
neglected, the fish are muddy, earthy, or weedy, 
and hence they are not esteemed ; but if properly 
attended to, the fish will not only prove fat, but of 
far superior flavor to those taken from common and 
ill-regulated ponds and stews. He also insinuates 
that much is to be learned respecting the modes of 
cooking fresh-water fish. As soon as killed and 
cleaned, they should be well rubbed, within and 
without, with salt, to extract the watery particles. 
They should then be allowed to remain so for some 
time, before they are cooked, when they should be 
well washed out with pure cold water, wiped 
thoroughly dry with a clean cloth, and afterwards 
cooked by an approved mode. D’Jay Browne. 
New York, Sept. 10, 1846. 





TREES AND PLANTS TO WITHSTAND 
THE SEA-AIR. 
Wit Mr. Browne or some other correspondent 
inform me what ornamental trees and plants will 
row, without injury, in the immediate vicinity of 
the sea? A Summer Restpent or East JERSEY. 


In consulting Mr. Browne on this subject, he has 
furnished us with the following list :— 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


American sycamore, (Platanus occidentalis.) 
Norway maple, (Acer platandéides.) 

European sycamore, (Acer pseudo-platanus.) 
Sea buckthorn, (Hippophae rhamnéides.) 

W illow-leaved buckthorn, (Hippophae salicifolia.) 
White pine, (Pinus strobus.) 

Cembrian pine, (Pinus cembra.) . 

Stone pine, (Pinus pinea.) 

White beam-tree, (Pyrus aria.) 

Japanese quince, (Pyrus japonica.) 

Beach plum, (Prunus maritima.) 

Scorpion senna coronilla, (Coronilla emerus.) 
Beautiful Leycesteria, (Leycesteria formosa.) 
French tamarisk, (Tamarix gallica.) 

German tamarisk, (Myricaria germanica.) 

W illow-leaved spirea, (Spiraea salicifolia.) 
Bloody-flowered colutea, (Colutea cruenta.) 
Racemosed-flowered elder, (Sambucus racemosa.) 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
Broad-leaved statice, (Statice latifolia.) 
Tartarian statice, (Statice tatarica.) 
Heart-leaved hydrangea, (Sazifraga cordata.) 
Rough-leaved saxifraga, (Sazifraga crassifolia.) 
Evergreen iberis, (Iberis sempervirens.) 





HEREFORDS.—No. 3. 


Arter a long pause, I resume my articles on the 
Herefords. The delay from the last number to this 
time has arisen partly from my own inattention and 
partly from the neglect of my friend Sotham, to 
furnish me certain information. 

While he was inattentive to his own interest, 
and I to the continuation of the series, I began a 
correspondence with several persons in England, 
with a view to obtain information as to Herefords, 
from the breeders of Herefords. I sought to possess 
a knowledge of the herds of several of the distin- 
guished breeders. To some of my letters no 
answers have been returned. 

I had hoped to give to the public full particulars 
of the herds of Mr. Price, of Worcestershire, and 
the late Mr. Tompkins, as continued by his daugh- 
ters, Westcar, the Seignors, &c. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Price was dead, and no one could give me the 
desired intelligence. Of the Misses Tompkins I 
learned one or both were dead, and that the herd, 
left by their father, had been for a while continued 
to be bred by them, but had at length been sold at 
high prices, and dispersed. Mr. Price had beena 
breeder for sixty years, and his father before him. 
Mr. Tompkins died about 1817, an aged man, and 
had bred Herefords for fifty years before his death. 
Mr. Price had a reputation all over England as a 
breeder, while yet both the Collings were known 
only provincially ; and had shown wonderful oxen 
long before the Durham Ox of Mr C. Colling and 
the White Heifer of Mr. R. Colling were exhibited, 
and had called attention to the Short-Horns. This 
was at the period of the breeding of the two Col- 
lings. In their day, the Short-Horns were confined 
to the North of England, while the Herefords, as 
the great grazing and beef animals, occupied the 
whole of the South and Middle of England, almost 
exclusively, and had penetrated the North, in 
some measure, even to the borders of Scotland. 
Among the first of breeders of Herefords he was 
known wherever they were bred, and bulls from 
his herd were annually let at high prices to breeders 
in every part of England. But, unfortunately for 
him, he did not claim to have created the Herefords, 
and no one did it for him. He was only perpetu- 
ating and improving them. 

While the Short-Horns had historians to trumpet 
their excellence to the world, and the papers were, 
through interested parties, heralding the sales of 
Charles ‘and Robert Colling, nobody wrote of the 
Herefords; no paper spoke of the annual letting of 
bulls at enormous prices, by such Hereford breed- 
ers as Price and Tompkins, and the great sale of 
Mr. Tompkins (about the period of that of the 
Messrs. Colling) never was published in any 
public journal. And why. was all this? The 
Herefords were so widely spread, and so generally 
known and appreciated for their great capacities, 
that no one felt it was necessary to tell the world 
these facts. As demand outwent production, their 
breeders did not feel that it was necessary to sound 
their own praises, and inform the world of the 
merits of their cattle. The result was, that when 


the breeders of Short-Horns came into the field of 
history with their animals, they alone were in pos- 
session of it. 
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Of these historians, first in the series, came the 
late George Culley, of Grindon, Northumberland, 
who, in 1784, published a book on Cattle. He was 
a Short-Horn-breeder (and that of distinction, 
twenty years before either Colling commenced), 
and the Herefords fare badly in his hands. Next 
followed Bailey, of Durham ; and then in the suc- 
cession of time, the Rev. Henry Berry ; and, finally, 
Youatt, who merely re-produced the account of Berry, 
re-written by Berry. Allthese men were the open 
advocates of the Short-Horns, and two, Culley and 
Berry, breeders of them. Is it wonderful, then, that 
in America we should have erroneous opinions re- 
specting them? In the only histories we have of 
them, written by interested parties, they are decried 
by interest, and that of the keenest kind,—a rival 
interest. 

Here we have never heard of the great number 
of Hereford breeders, equal in skill and success to 
Price (father and son) and Tompkins. Who ever, 
among us, heard of Westcar and the two Seignors, 
and I might add a host of equal reputation? And 
yet these men, for an age almost, held sway, and 
uninterrupted sway, at the Smithfield Christmas 
Cattle Shows; and have been succeeded by others 
equally unknown, who now carry away eight out 
of every ten of the prizes offered by the Smithfield 
Club. And still the Herefords are merely the 
tenant farmer’s cattle, and only in one instance 
have they found a titled patron, the Earl of War- 
wick; while the Short-Horns are the gentleman’s 
cattle, and Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, 
Barons, Baronets, Gentlemen and Tenant Farmers, 
are the breeders and feeders of the Short-Horns. 
Against the Herefords are wealth and rank, and 
only in the hands of wealth and rank have the 
Short-Horns been able to beat the Herefords, when 
shown at Smithfield. How many prizes have 
been won at Smithfield by tenant farmers, with 
Short-Horns? None. Earl Spencer and Sir 
Charles Tempest have won. Can any man in 
America say he has ever heard of prizes carried by 
Short-Horns fed and shown by untitled men? Can 
all this mean nothing? Surely no. Wealth can 
do almost anything. It can unprofitably feed and 
show a Short-Horn, and win the prize against a pro- 
fitably fed Hereford. But this it will rarely do, 
and the result is, that rarely do the Short-Horns 
beat the Herefords at Smithfield, and this is the 
only field of any distinction where they meet in 
common, and on equal terms. 

I mean this asa sort of preface to a criticism 
upon the histories of Culley, Bailey, Berry, and 

ouatt. The two last are regarded as authority as 
to cattle in America, and by a certain party, 
Youatt is looked upon with veneration. MS to 
Berry, I think Mr. Lewis F. Allen, in his lately 
published (and capital) book, the History of the 
Short-Horns, has entirely demolished him as au- 
thority on Short-Horns ; and I shall endeavor to 
show that he is not entitled to regard as authority 
on Herefords. 

Mr. Youatt did not even write the various accounts 
which he published, and is not regarded in England 
by breeders of any of the approved races of cattle, 
the Short-Horns, Herefords, Devons, &c., as entitled 
to the least consideration. I feel that it is necessary 
to make a clear field before I proceed to attempt to 





make good my original position. This I shall do, 
because of the reason that my views and opinions 
have been harshly assailed, and against me, in con- 
versation, I have had quoted Youatt and Berry as 
authority, as if they were the only people in the 
world who ever did, or could, know anything of 
Short-Horns and Herefords. 

By the issue I will abide, trusting at some not 
distant day, to see the Herefords scattered all over 
those regions of our country which grow beef and 
travel it on the hoof to market. In such regions 
the Short-Horn can never beat the Hereford. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am the advo- 
cate of Short-Horns; the best cattle I ever saw 
were Short-Horns, bullscows and oxen. But the 
Short-Horns are far from an even race of cattle. 
The worst cattle I have ever seen were Short- 
Horns. Not so are the Herefords; they are very 
even in quality, and are far superior to ordinary 
Short-Horns in everything, and are superior as 
travelling and working beasts to any —e 

A. $. 





REPLY TO QUERIES ON BUTTER-MAKING 


I HEREWITH reply to the queries on butter-making, 
which appeared page 252, August No. of the 
Agriculturist. 

Let the cows be milked early in the morning, 
before the flies trouble them, and as late as possi- 
ble in the evening—for the same reason. 

Let the milk be immediately strained into pans, 
which have been previously filled to the depth of 
half an inch, with fresh cool spring water. 

Skim off the cream while the milk is sweet. 

Keep the cream cool, and churn it while it is 
sweet. I prefer stone churns, they being more 
easily kept clean and sweet—this is all important. 
Great care must be taken to keep the milk pans 
sweet. 

A teaspoonful of saleratus to a gallon of cream 
is sometimes an assistance when the butter does 
not come readily—a little salt may also be used— 
but these are not certain remedies. The surest 
way is to keep your cream in an ice-house in 
warm weather. 

Sour milk, we find, will not produce so much nor 
so good butter as fresh milk. 

We churn our cream at a temperature of about 
60°—cooling the churn by pouring into it, during 
the churning—say three times—a little cold water. 

The steadier the churning, the sooner the butter 
will come—say from 15 to 30 minutes. 

We always churn our cream—never the milk. 

The above is the result of three years’ careful 
experiments, and may, I hope, be of service to the 
inexperienced. 

For want of a better, a stone pot may be con- 
verted into a churn in 15 minutes, by any true 
farmer—as all such understand the use of tools. 

Setauket, September, 1846, A. H. 

since 

Puantinc Trees.—The Spaniards are infinitely 
more careful than other nations in planting trees ; 
for it rarely happens, when a Spaniard eats fruit ir 
a wood or in an open country, that he does not set 
in the ground the pips or stones; and hence in the 
whole of their country, a vast number of fruit-trees 
of all kinds are to be found. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BUDS IN CORN. 


WHILE recently conversing with an observing 
and experienced farmer upon the laws of develop- 
ment in the kingdom of nature, I mentioned a de- 
monstration which i had observed, and used before 
the Senior Class in our Institute, in my course on 
Vegetable Physiology. The facts were new to 
him, and supposing them so to farmers generally, 
he requested their publication. 

As I have so often promised our mutual friend, 
Mr. 8. Wait, Jr., to furnish something for your 
columns, I have concluded to send you the extract 
from my manuscript. The particular topic of the 
lecture was the ‘ Formation and Development 
of Buds.” 

** You will observe, gentlemen, that this stalk (a 
stalk of sugar corn from my garden, about in the 
bunch, as they say at the South, dissected longitu- 
dinally) has twelve leaves or blades. At each axil 
of the seven lower blades, you perceive a bud cut 
through its longest axil. The white line in the 
centre, with the indented line on either side, is the 
pith of the cob; those delicate silky filaments pass- 
ing from each re-entering of the indented line, are 
the styles or silk, exterior to these are manifest the 
blades of the husk. ... . 

‘‘T would call your attention to the fact visible 
before us, that of the seven buds upon this stalk 
the lowest is at this period most developed. Did 
ever see seven ears of corn upon one stalk? 

did, once; it was several years since, in a garden 
upon the eastern shore of Maryland, the white 
dog-toothed corn. It grew alone... . . Next autumn 
when corn is ripe, you will find this present mani- 
fest order of development reversed. Those stalks 
which perfect any of these buds into full ears, will 
perfect the top ones. Then you will find the 
degree of development decrease as regularly down- 
ward as it does now upward. This lowest bud, 
now the largest, will probably be found to have 
made no advance—the next a small one—the next 
an increase upon that, and thus to the perfect ear. 
Should you find a stalk with no manifestation of 
sets, an examination will exhibit every bud, and 
with the same relative degrees of development, 
though each less advanced than when the top bud 
is perfected. 

‘‘ The formation of the buds always takes place 
if the leaves are developed. The order of early and 
later development, though reversed in regard to 
each other, is in all my observations the same. I 
speak of corn as usually cultivated. The degree 
of development depends upon variable circum- 
stances, and is consequently variable. The num- 
ber of buds depends upon the variety ; some varie- 
ties forming more, some less. This sugar corn, you 
perceive, has seven ; our varieties of field corn vary 
trom five to seven buds. Our modes of cultivation 
perfect from one to two, sometimes three, and 
occasionally four, very rarely five.” - 

Since copying for you the above extracts, I have 
examined the Peruvian corn, the seed of which 
I received through your kindness last spring. It 
has nineteen leaves, and has formed ten buds, 
though none are perfected. 

If the facts mentioned above have before been 
noticed in your paper you will of course know how 





to dispose of them. If not, you will fully appreci- 
ate their value. The practical reasonings from them 
belong to another lecture, which I may, at some 
time, present to you. Light, or rather want of 
light, doubtless has much to do in reversing the 
order of development. J. DarRacu. 
Walden, Orange Co., N.Y., Sept. 8, 1846. 





DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING PLASTER- 
CASTS OF FRUIT. 

Precure a square box large enough to admit the 
fruit, and leave a space of at least half an inch on 
every side; divide this box into two equal parts by 
a horizontal section, and fit the parts together with 
pins, in order that it may be taken apart and put 
together again in the same —_— with facility ; 
fit a tight bottom to one half, and having made a 
composition by melting together two parts of bees- 
wax and one part of rosin, fill the half box having 
the bottom with it, nearly to the brim, and when 
nearly cold, sink the fruit into it to its greatest dia- 
meter, and hold it steadily there until the composi- 
tion is hard enough to bear its weight; the fruit 
should first be prepared by covering it with a thin 
coat of oil that it may slip readily from the mould 
—and if of a kind having cavities at the ends, as 
the apple or pear, a hole should be made through 
it from the blossom to the stem, to allow the air to 
escape when pressed into the wax. When the 
composition is hard in the lower box, grease the 
surface around the fruit to prevent its adhering to 
the wax of the upper half of the mould—place on 
the upper half the box, and pour in the composi- 
tion until the fruit is covered ; a plug should be 
nlaced between the boxes in such a manner as to 
form, when taken out, an opening into the mould ; 
when all is perfectly cold, the boxes may be sepa- 
rated, and the fruit and plug taken out; cover the 
inside with a slight coat of grease rubbed on with 
the finger; place the boxes together again in their 
proper position, and the mould is finished. Mix 
now sufficient well calcined plaster with water, to 
about the consistency of thick cream, to fill the 
mould, and pour in immediately; and in a few 
moments the plaster will be set, and may be 
taken out. 

Before painting, it is well to give the cast one or 
two coats of copai varnish. Oil colors should be 
used, they stand the weather better. 

The greatest difficulty I have found in making a 
perfect cast is in getting it free from the little 
bubbles of air that remain in the plaster and settle 
on its surface; to prevent this, shake the mould 
while the plaster is ‘ settling.” 

Care should be taken to place the fruit in the box 
in such a position as will aliow it to ‘* draw ;” the 
division of the mould must be exactly at the great- 
est diameter of the fruit. The mould may be taken 
with plaster in the same manner as with wax, in 
which case it is necessary to varnish it before using. 

The stem of the fruit that is cast, should be pre- 
served and put in the cast; it adds greatly to the 
appearance, and is sometimes characteristic of the 
a 

If there is anything peculiar about the flesh or 
core, the cast may be cut in halves and painted to 
represent the inside.—Ohio Cultivator. 
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MANAGEMENT OF HONEY-BEES.—No. 4. 

Tue only covering or roofing necessary for hives 
placed as before described, is a couple of boards, 
say 15 inches wide, fastened together with stout 
leather hinges, and placed upon the top of the 
hives, with a small block of wood upon each hive, 
in order to raise the centre of the boards, and give 
a descent to the sides, to carry off water. Previous 
to strapping the boards together, they should be 
secured from warping by cleats upon the upper 
sides, fastened with wrought nails. When there 
are several hives to cover, it is best to divide the 
roof into strips of six feet long, or half the length 
of ordinary boards, for the greater convenience of 
removing them, which, at certain seasons, is neces- 
sary to do, in order to remove hives from one sta- 
tion to another—a very important matter—as will 
be shown hereafter. This roofing may be secured 
from removal by heavyweights, by cords attached 
to the sides, and secured to the posts that support 
the hives. The question may be asked why it is 
necessary to have any roof atall. A roof of about 
24 to 3 feet wide, is important for various reasons. 
In the first place, to protect the hives from natural 
decay. Secondly, it affords protection to the bees 
when they cluster out largely, as they will take to 
the inner sides of the hives, and thus be secure in 
almost any storm. Thirdly, it protects the supers 
from the melting rays of the sun, which would en- 
danger the combs. I once found the honey run- 
ning in a stream from the bottom board of one of 





my hives, and on examination I found the combs 
in the super melted down flat, from the effects of a | 
June sun, in a case in which I had omitted to cover 
the hive. Even the old combs below would be in 
danger of melting, without any roof; but this kind 
of roof will shade the hives half-way down to the 
bottom, which is sufficient. In the spring of the 
year, let the roof be removed back, s0 as to present 
the entire front of the hives to the sun, as it helps 
generate the necessary heat within to bring forward 
the young brood. As the season advances, say 
about the first of June, then let the roof be brought 
forward to the centre, if fronting the east, and some- 
what past the centre, if fronting the south, in order 
to give the bees the greater shade. 

I consider this kind of bee-stand as the most 
economical, and, at the same time, the best adapted 
to the natural requirement of bees. It allows the 
hives to be suspended, instead of resting upon a 
shelf or board at the bottom, and permits the 
bottom-board-to be suspended also, with small wire 
hooks, the importance of which has already been 
spoken of. It gives a free circulation of air around 

e hives, and affords as little shelter to the insects 
as possible; and when they do get a footing, one 
has an easy opportunity to dislodge them. When 
made with care, with posts planed and painted, its 
appearance is not bad, but rough posts and rough 
boards for a roof, with a good coat of whitewash, 
will answer the purpose very well. 

The situation of the bee-stand will next claim 
our attention. The reader will, as a matter of 
course, say, “ it should front the south,” because 
he has alwaysseen them so. Iadmit that we gene- 
rally see them so, and we also see the hive housed 





up in the warmest possible situation in the winter 
season, where not a breath of air can reach them, 


except from the south, and we find such situations 
calculated to decoy out the bees in the dead of 
winter, when the sun shines clear! But do these 
bees ever return? Look upon the snow around 
your bee-stands—that will answer the question. I 
I have often seen the old women, and even men, 
picking up the torpid bees in pans, and endeavor- 
ing to warm them into life; and if they should be 
restored to the hives, perhaps the next day they 
would be found in the same condition. These 
people had not sense enough to know, that by 
beating out the backs and ends of their bee-houses, 
the bees would stay at home! Well, my dear 
reader, if you have always seen bee-houses face 
the south, I do not care, I shall front mine to the 
east. There were upon atime twocertain husband- 
men living near each other; the one allowed his 
hired hands to sleep till the sun had reached a con- 
siderable altitude—and it was remarked how little 
he performed during the season. The other called 
forth his hired men as soon as the dawn of day 
would admit, and people were astonished at the 
quantity of produce gathered into his barns! 
Now, the result of two stocks of bees, the one 
facing the east, and the other the south, may not be 
dissimiiar. The bees facing the south wait for the 
morning sun to throw his rays upon their place of 
egress, before they will venture forth, which is 
some two hours later than upon the hives facing the 
east. Then you will see the bees of the one at 
work long before the bees of the other think of 
sallying forth, and the result of their labors, when 
the honey-season is past, may not be disproportion- 
ate to the result of the labors of the two husband- 
men. This difference of the bees departing to the 
fields in the morning, is the most perceptible in the 
months of May and June. When the heat of 
summer approaches, there is not so much difference, 
from the fact, that the bees find the temperature, at 
any time, suited to their wants. When there is but 
a single hive suspended on my plan, with the bot- 
tom-board hung so as to admit ingress and egress 
from all sides, it does not matter how it fronts; but 
when there is a tier of hives, they should face the 
east, as the easterly end hive would only be rightly 
placed if all should face the south. The bee-stand 
must either face the south or the east. It will do 
well to front the south, but better to front the east ; 
and in either of these positions, it should be ex- 
posed to the full force of thesun. In the spring it 
is very important, but not so much so in the sum- 
mer. Avoid the shade of trees, for the drippings 
retard the bees in sallying forth after showers. Let 
your location be one without shelter from any quar- 
ter, and particularly where the winter winds will 
have a fair chance to sweep among the hives, for 
by this means the bees are kept at home, where 
they belong in the winter season. I do not advo- 
cate a change of situation for hives in winter, as 
some do. It is attended with too much trouble 
where there are many hives, and a good winter lo- 
cation is a good summer location, and vice versd. 
If your wee,» stands very near to the banks of a 
river, pond, or lake, place the stands as far from the 
water as possible, as the bees are liable to be forced 
down into the water, by high winds, while they are 
returning home heavily laden. T. B. Miner. 
Ravenswood, L. 4., Sept. 16th, 1846. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE COTTON 
CROP. 


A GREAT many readers of yours will run over 
your news of the “Last Year’s Cotton Crop,” 
without giving an examination, and will thus be 
influenced—may be, it will have considerable effect 
in our market. I presume that none but the bigoted 
will hesitate to admit, that the cotton crop has 
more influence on the welfare, or probably on the 
prosperity of America, than that of any other— 
always premising that we had our “ daily bread ;” 
therefore, the correction of any unfavorable impres- 
sion would be of more or less advantage. But to 
the matter in hand. 

By the Report of the Board of Trade, it is proved 
that, in 1845, 1,069,320 cwt. of cotton were im- 
ported into Great Britain; during the present year, 
1,019,738 cwt. The difference in weight is thus 
reduced to a trifle less than 50,000 cwt., or above 
15,000 bales. In other words, the falling off in 
weight this year, as compared with last year, is 
over 4 per cent., but the falling off in the number 
of bags above 26 per cent! The inference then 
drawn, is that there is no faith in the shortness of 
the crop, and that prices cannot improve. 

I have seen the remark made—* deliver us from 
our friends,’—and well may the cotton region re- 
peat it, when alluding to our Northern friends. I 
am very willing to admit that we have often erred 
in our estimates, but I deny the inference, that we 
intended to deceive. The cotton crop is more diffi- 
cult to estimate until gathered, than any other 
grown, so much depends on the season and the 
lateness of frost. We have been so sanguine at 
times of a shortness of the crop, and desiring to 
have an honest advantage of the fact, that we have 

rematurely judged; the season proving more 
favorable has made our estimates fail. I may not 
know myself, nor may I know others, but I believe, 
nevertheless, that a more magnanimous and honest 
people than the cotton planters do not exist this side 
of heaven, and I would tell my own dear parents 
that they spoke hastily at least—if they would say 
that we made false statements for money. To say 
to you precisely my opinion of this estimating,—I 
do not believe there is any man who can tell within 
100 lbs. per hand, what I will make, scarcely one 

ear out of ten, on the 1st day of August, and that 
he will frequently fail one bale, and just as apt as 
not full 100 lbs. per acre, of seed cotton. In allud- 
ing above to our Northern friends, [ mean to say 
that they generally give publicity to the largest esti- 
mates, “a some insist that they know best. 

The estimates above are truly, I suppose, from 
foreign data, but the data are so glaringly absurd 
that any one ought to detect the error. 

Agreeably to information received from a cotton 
merchant in New Orleans, J. A. Ruff, I am able to 
show that the falling off in receipts in the United 
States, up to August 1, was 361,745 bales; I would 
like to see how this deficit is made up in Great 
Britain. The quantity you state as being imported 
into Great Britain in 1845, 1,069,320 cwt., if multi- 

lied by 112 lbs. in a ewt., will give 119,763,840 
bs. onLY, and the receipts in 1846, 1,019,738 cwt., 
or 114,210,656 Ibs. 

If the first number be divided by 350, which is 





considered as an average weight of bales, we would 
find the receipts in Great Britain as 342,182 bales— 
about enough for 12 or 13 weeks’ consumption. 
George Holt & Co., cotton brokers in Liverpool, 
under date Dec. 31, 1845, give as import of 1845, 
1,855,700 bales. See Commissioner. of Patents’ 


report, pages 795 and 797. 
The amount received in 1844 and °45. 





In New Orleans,- - 945,203 

In Mobile, . - © 15,052 

In Savannah, - - 298,936 

In Charleston, - - 416,431 

In Florida, -~ - - 184,288 

In Virginia, - - 21,200 

In North Carolina, - 12,080 
Total, 2,393,190 
Crop ia 1845-46 2,026,848 
Decrease to July 28, 366,342 bales. 





Amount received in 1845 and ’46, up to July 28. 





In New Orleans, - 1,033,737 

In Mobile, : - 420,162 

In Savannah, - . 176,370 

In Charleston, - - 240,456 

In Florida, . - 131,867 

In Virginia, : : 12,126 

In North Carolina, - 9,131 « 
2,023,848 





Later dates up to August 1, give me— 
The export to Great Britain 


last year,at - ~---- 1,428,935 bales. 
To date this year, - - 1,053,353 
Decrease, 375,582 bales. 





Export to France last year was 345,330 
To date this year, - © (339,271 





Decrease, 





To other ports last year, 
To date this year, - © 181,094 


Decrease, 99,395 
Total exports to foreign ports 


last year, - - -°- 
To date this year, - ~- 


2,054,754 
1,573,718 


481,036 bales. 





Decrease, 





Add to this a decrease in Northern 
ports this year of - 


17,450 
And we have a decrease of exports 
intoto,of - - - - ..-498,486 





Now, sir, you see at once that your data are too 
erroneous: to be any criterion, and that we must 
rely on the receipts and exports according to the 
U. 8. accounts—which will place the crop without 
much doubt on the Ist of September, that being 
the usual date at which the year closes, at 
full 500,000 bales short, which, added to the de- 
creasing stock on hand, will and must leave the 
stock at less than 700,000 bales, supposing the 
consumption to continue in °46, as in 745, at over 
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29,000 bales per week. As to weight of bales, 
it is impossible that the increase in weight of bales 
can make up the deficit between the apparent de- 
crease of 26 per cent., and the real one of 4 per 
cent., and I believe it is a mere catchpenny ma- 
neuvre. Consider, the bales of the southwest average 
about 420 lbs., and those of Carolina about 330; add 
to these even 25 per cent., and we have Mississippi 
bales at 525 Ibs., an increase that never occurred in 
one year even on one plantation; and I venture 


the same fix, or if not, the grass in cotton fielan 
shows they ought to be. The thing is certain—it is 
impossible for Mississippi with her mammoth load 
of 550,000 bales, to get it into market as 
early as last year; and though she may make the 
crop, yet, with an ordinary season, much of it must 
bea total loss. Again, all cotton planters know, 
that a seasonable, rainy year, is not favorable for a 
large crop, and that a crop in the grass from May to 
August, cannot mature as early, nor make so much, 





that the difference in weight has not varied 20 lbs. 
for 15 years, if we take out the advance made on 
cotton per bale, by banks. I mean to say, that the 

resent average weight of bales has not been 10 lbs. 
ess or 10 Ibs. more for any one year, in 15 years, 
except the banking years. And I say further, that 
a jury of twelve men selected from the cotton 
states, or from the cotton-receiving cities, would 
say the difference in weight has not been over 20 
lbs., 7f ‘that, for the past five years. And why 
should it be? Freights have not advanced, our 
presses are not more powerful, nor is our cotton 
easier compressed—and a majority of us could not 
press 500 lb. bales without a greater loss of time 
and labor than would be compensated by the little 
saving. That the shortness of crop admits now of 
no possible doubt, I am well convinced, and I be- 
lieve it exceeds the apparent difference. Why, say 
you. Because I know of some planters who held 
on to a part, or the whole of 1844 crop, hoping 
better prices, and that the improvement in 1845 
caused them to send it forward, which was added 
to the °45 crop, but of course it does not affect the 
quantity received. If you will refer to page 279 of 
the Report of the Commissioner of Patents, you will 
see that I estimated a probable decrease of 300,000 
bales, on the 5th of last September. 

The matter now that presses forward—* what 
hopes have we in an advance?” I believe we may 
hope for it, not only on account of the certain vast 
reduction of stock that must be on hand, January, 
1847, but from the prospect of this crop. I am 
aware that new cotton has gone forward already, a 
few bales, and I believe it will injure the U. S. to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, because the fact 
of cotton going into market before the 8th of 
August, is too strong proof of the forwardness of 
the crop, for the opinions of all planters to the con- 
trary, to show the truth. Notwithstanding this, 
and that I will have no credence, I assure you that 
the crop, so far as I see, or can hear, is from two 
weeks to one month later than the last crop. I 
have seen many large fields, have conversed with 
a large number of planters, and the information is— 
** two weeks later,” “ three weeks later,” “I be- 
lieve about one month later” than last year’s crop. 
In my immediate vicinity, there are five families 
belonging to our connexion, of which I am one, 
and I know we were picking cotton at this date last 
year, whereas I can see no prospect of being three 
weeks hence where we were at this date. As to 


myself, my cotton book, kept accurately for 15 
ears, will show that on the 15th of August, 1845, 
gathered an average of 160 lbs. per hand, and that 

I began to pick on the 4th of August. This year I 

have not seen an open bowl, and have not yet 

stopped my team or my hoes, a thing that never 


and that large, pretty cotton, is always deceptive. 

I therefore conclude—the crop of ’46 is more de- 
pendent on the latter part of this season than any I 
ever saw ; that an early frost, with these constant 
rains, will cut the crop under two millions of bales ; 
and if the fall be very late and favorable, that we 
make the largest one that ever was made—butthe fall 
must be very late, because there is not a crop of 
early fruit, nor a fair show for a middling one ; our 
dependence then is for a late crop of fruit. I 
would not be at all surprised if our crop dropped 
under two millions, which, with peace with Mexi- 
co, and no more experiments by the Government of 
these U.S., will bring forward the most thrifty 
times we have seen for ten years. M. W. PHILIps. 
Edward’s Depét, Miss., Aug. 9th, 1846. 

<class 
DISEASES OF FOWLS. 

A CorreEspoNDENT in your journal (p. 241, 
current volume), who signs his name S., has 
thought proper to condemn my mode of curing 
fowls by a surgical operation. He says he has 
opened the crops of many hens, but never saved 
one. His modus operandi must have been wrong; 
for, trom its simplicity, a child with a common pen- 
knife, could perform the operation. S. comes to 
the conclusion that, had I given my fowls plenty of 
lime and gravel, the case would not have wes pia 
Now I contend that my fowls had plenty of lime, 
gravel, and fresh water. Consequently, it could 
not have been that your correspondent intended to 
lead your readers to believe that my fowls had 
none, and had become crop-bound. Furthermore, 
he says that he doubts whether any fowl would 
swallow anything liable to obstruct the passage of 
the stomach. If any one has any doubt of this, I 
can only affirm that the most apt thing that hens 
are liable to swallow, is dead particles of grass, 
which become matted, and create a stoppage. 

In conclusion, I would merely say, provide your 
hens with proper food—lime, charcoal, gravel, and 
fresh water ; and if they get crop-bound, resort to 
the knife, as directed on page 142 of this volume. 
Keyport, N. J., Sept. 5th, 1846. H.T. Luoyp. 

— 

ATMOSPHERE NEAR THE Sea.—From_ various 
experiments made by the savans of Europe, it has 
been ascertained that the atmosphere over the sea 
contains less carbonic acid than that over the land ; 
that, when the sea is rough, and especially when 
the wind is violent, particles of sea-water, in a 
state of great tenuity, float in the air, particularly 
on the coast where the waves break; and that these 
particles are carried to greater or less distances, ac- 
cording to the violence of the wind, and the degree 
to which the sea is agitated. Hence the influence 
of sea-air upon the soil and vegetation in places 





occurred before. My neighbors are generally in 


near the sea. 
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DOMESTIC EDUCATION OF CATS. 
Ir has not been ascertained at what period cats 
were first classed among domestic animals; but as 
this is of little consequence, I will endeavor to give 


some account of them from the time that their use- 
F ful and amusing qualities brought them into gene- 
| ral notice, as forming a part of our household com- 


; forts. 


The finest species of domestic cats are those 
called Angora, which are remarkable for size and 


i strength of body, elegance of the head, softness of 


hair, and docile qualities, which rank them prece- 


| dent as domestic cats. Every country has its pecu- 
| liar species ;—that of Tobolski is red; that of the 


Cape of Good Hope blue; and those of China and 


; Japan have pendent ears; Pallas informs us, that 
; in Russia the muzzle is small and pointed, and the 
| tail six times as long as the body. 


| against those w 


At all times, cats have acquired some influence, 
indeed, may be considered favorites with women. 
There were very severe laws enacted in Egypt 

bs killed or even ill-treated this 


animal. They carried their notions so far as to be 


quite ridiculous; for they actually worshipped 
| them as their gods, made great lamentations at their 
§ death, and buried them (according to Herodotus) 


+ with much pomp. 


In China, this animal is indulg- 


| ed with a bed of down and silk, where it remains 
| in a state of indolence, or lies at the feet of its mis- 
; tress on a sofa, covered over like a child, decorated 


' with a silver collar on its throat, and its ears 


: adorned with ear-rings of jasper or sapphire. The 


Turks have places made or rented for them, that 


| they may be fed and attended to by servants en- 


| gaged for the purpose. 


They enjoy a still happier 


} life in France ; as faithful companions to their mis- 
| tresses, they not only amuse them, but, by their 


Re ne eee 


| gentleness and playful tricks, dispel ennui. 


ws 


They 
seldom look you in the face, but obliquely. 

I have remarked that naturalists have not spoken 
much in favor of this animal, particularly Buffon, 


» who says, “ that the cat may be considered as a 


faithless friend, brought under human protection to 
oppose a still more insidiousenemy. It is, in fact, 
the only animal of this tribe whose service can 
more than recompense the trouble of education, and 
whose strength is not sufficient to make its anger 
iormidable. Of all animals, when young, there is 
none more prettily playful than the kitten; but it 
appears to change this disposition as it grows old, 
and the innate treachery of its kind begins to show 
itself. From being naturally ravenous, education 
teaches it to disguise its appetite, and to seize the 
favorable moment for plunder. Supple, insinuat- 


f ing, and artful, it has learned the art of concealing 
» its intentions till it can put them in force; when- 


ever the opportunity occurs, it directly seizes upon 


| whatever it finds, flies off with it, and remains at a 
» distance till it thinks its offence is forgotten.” 


The aversion cats have to anything like slavery 


» or imprisonment is so great, that by means of it 
| they may be forced to prompt obedience; but, 


) under restraint, they are very different; though 
| surrounded by food, when deprived of liberty, they 
; abandon the desire of theft or prey, and literally die 





of languor and hunger. Lemery, after having put 
a cat into a cage, suffered two or three mice to run 
through it. Puss, instead of destroying them, only 
looked at them with apparent indifference. The 
mice became more bold, and even attempted to pro- 
voke her; however, it had no effect, as she still re- 
mained quiet. Liberty being given her, her 
strength and voracity returned; so that, had the 
cage been open, the mice would soon have become 
her prey. They also fear severe chastisement, and 
therefore this may be considered the best means of 
enforcing obedience. It is related that the monks 
of the Isle of Cyprus instructed cats to drive away 
serpents which infested the island; and they suc- 
ceeded so well, that in a short time they were re- 
lieved of the venomous reptiles. 

The effect that both sound and music hare upon 
this animal is well known. They, like dogs, may 
be made to answer the call of a whistle. An inva- 
lid, who was confined to his room for some time, 
was much amused by this means, and with other 
proofs of the docility and sagacity of a favorite cat. 
Valmont de Bomare saw, at the fair of St. Germain, 
cats turned musicians, the performance being an- 
nounced by the title of the “ Mewing Concert.” 
In the centre was an ape, beating time; and on 
either side were the cats placed, with music before 
them on the stalls. At the signal of the ape, they 
regulated their mewing to sad or lively strains. 
One of our celebrated naturalists assures us that 
they are capable of gratitude, and may be consi- 
dered faithful. 

After so many instances well known, why 
should so severe a sentence be passed upon these 
animals? It is said (without proof) that education 
has no effect upon their natural savageness; but 1 
cannot imagine why this should be asserted, when 
we notice how quietly a cat will obey its mistress, 
and remain by her side most of the day, if required; 
will run when it is called, and appear unsettled and 
unhappy during the absence of its protectress; and 
how delighted when she returns, as it proves by its 
caresses, not acting from dissimulation or cunning. 
When cats have attained these social habits, they 
will retain them till their death ; and thus brought 
up, they lose their inclination for mice and rats, and 
are devoted to those who are attached to them. 
From all that can be said, this conclusion may be 
drawn, that the more pains are bestowed upon edu- 
cating them, the less hsm show of their natural wild 
state.—Magazine of Natural History. , 





To MAKE KitcHeN VEGETABLES TENDER.— 
When peas, French beans, and similar productions, 
do not boil easily, it has usually been imputed to 
the coolness of the season, or to the rains. This 
popular notion is erroneous; the difficulty of boil- 
ing them soft arises from a superabundant a 
of gypsum imbibed during their growth. To 
correct this, throw a small quantity of sub-carbon- 
ate of soda into the pot along with the vegetables, 
the carbonic acid of which will seize upon the 
lime in the gypsum, and free the legumes, &c., from 
its influence.—From the French. _ 

— 


Crust on Boiters, &c.—Potatoes and flour will 
prevent the incrustation of boilers and kettles. 
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RUMINATION, OR CHEWING THE CUD. 

THE process of chewing the cud is always 
connected with a complicated stomach, excepting 
individual instances, as in man and the kangaroo, 
there being at least four distinct chambers, the 
structure of each of which is very different. 

The first, which is similar to the crop or craw of 
birds, is termed the paunch, and serves by its heat 
and somewhat scanty moisture, to prepare the 
herbage for farther change. It is situated on the 
left side, and lined with a rough membrane studded 
with small flat projections. It is inferred to have a 
rotatory motion, from the round masses of hair, 
called bezoar stones, frequently found in it, arising 
from the union of hairs licked off, from time to 
time, by the animal when cleaning itself, and said, 
without proof, to be miraculously medicinal. In 
the chamois, the bezoar stones appear to consist of 
vegetable matter. 

The second is termed the honeycomb bag, king’s 
hood, or bonnet, is much smaller than the paunch, 
and is situated on the right of the lower end of the 
gullet, which opens in common into it and into the 
paunch. On the inside a number of shallow cells, 
like those of a honeycomb, are formed by a project- 
ing membrane, and the whole is lined with a rough 
scarf skin continuous with that of the gullet and 
paunch. 

The third is the smallest of the four, and is 
named the many-plies, because the inner surface 
rises up intoa great many folds, one above the 
other, amounting to about forty in the sheep, and 
about one hundred in the ox, and covered with a 
rough scarf skin. Some of these folds project 
farther than others, there being first two long ones 
on each side, and within these, two shorter, and so 
on. The smallest of them, between the opening 
from the honeycomb bag, are puckered, so as to 
act as a valve between this third chamber and 
the fourth. 

The fourth, which is exclusively the digestive 
stomach, according to Dr. Carus, is called the ren- 
net bag, or red. Here, as in the simple stomachs of 
beasts of prey, we find no lining of scarf skin, 
which goes no farther than the many-plies; but a 
soft mucous membrane, which has the property of 
curdling milk, and that of the calf is used for this 
purpose in cheese-making. 

It is important to observe, that, from the inlet of 
the — or first stomach, from the termination 
of the gullet, near the junction of the second and 
third stomachs, there runs to the third stomach a 

oove, which I shall call the cug-duct, with the 

irst stomach on its left, and the second on its right. 
This cud-duct has thick prominent margins, which 
can be brought to meet so as to form a tube, and 
constitute a continuation of the gullet across the 


second into the third stomach. This duct was as- 
certained by M. Flourens to remain always open, 
even when the gullet inlet of the first stomach was 
closed. 

When an ox or a sheep first swallows grass or 
other herbage, it passes chiefly into the paunch, but 
both partly, immediately and successively, into the 





second stomach; but, in the instance of liquids, 
such as broth, a portion always passes into each of 
the four stomachs immediately; the only opening 
into the third stomach being very straight, and 
capable, also, of being quite closed, so as to prevent 
the passage of anything coarse. The reason why 
liquids pass into the third and fourth stomachs is, 
that unless the gullet-inlet into the first stomach is 
expanded by a morsel of solid food, the cud-duct is 
more open to receive the liquid, and, for the same 
reason, the cud-duct is prevented, by the expansion 
of the gullet-inlet, from admitting solid food. 

In the process of common vomiting, the contents 
of the stomach are, by the action of the midribs 
and the muscles of the belly, ejected in a mass ; but 
in chewing the cud, there is only a small rounded 
pellet brought up into the mouth, so that the process 
is in this very different from vomiting. _Bourgelat 
denied the existence of the pellet, and Daubenton 
says it is formed by the second stomach. M. 
Flourens ascertained, beyond all question, that the 
pellet or cud (which is only a different way of 
spelling quid) is detached from the mass of aliment 
in the paunch, by the latter contracting and pressing 
the mass upwards towards the adjacent inlets of the 
paunch, the many-plies, and the cud-duct, which 
seize and detach from it a portion about an inch in 
diameter. The space, also, which these several ad- 
jacent inlets enclose, being round, and its walls in 
motion, the pellet is thereby rounded, and at length 
pushed up into the gullet, and returned to the 
mouth. 

It is very remarkable, that, during the formation 
of the pellet, a very copious flow of spittle takes 
place from the mouth down the gullet, without 
which the pellet, which is rather dry at first, could 
not easily be brought up. The second stomach, 
also, has, by its contraction, the opposite open cells 
brought into contact, so as to form a series of shut 
cells; an admirable provision for preventing the 
fluids, always more or less present here, from being 
brought up along with the pellet. 

The pellet, when returned to the mouth, is 
minutely chewed and reduced to a half fluid pulp. 
which, on being swallowed, is not solid enough to 
force open the always shut inlet of the paunch, 
and consequently enters the always open inlet of 
the cud-duct, and passes to the third stomach, from 
which it is forwarded to the fourth. The account 
of this a by Blumenbach, adopted by our 
British physiologists, is grossly erroneous. 

In consequence of this complicated process, ani- 
mls which chew the cud can digest more effectu- 
ally than those which de not, such as the horse, it 
being common for the latter to pass corn quite undi- 
‘anemee a circumstance that rarely happens with 

orned cattle; and hence it is well known to gra- 
ziers, that one-third less will be enough for an 
ox than fora horse or an ass. According, how- 
ever, to the recent experiments of De Dombasle 
and Biot, this will depend, in the case, at least, of 
roots, such as carrots or potatoes, upon boiling, so 
as to break the globular crust enveloping the nu- 
trient matter, which the stomach cannot well effect. 
This matter, formerly called amidine from its oc- 
curring in starch, has been termed by M. Biot 
dextrine.—Professor Rennie. 
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By the arrival of the steamer Cambria, we are in 
receipt of our foreign journals up to September 4th. 

Markets.—Ashes were in greater request. Cotton 
had advanced fully 4d. per lb., with large sales. The 
stock on hand at Liverpool on the Ist of September, 
was 744,000 bales, against 934,000 same time last 
year. Beef an advance of 6s. per tierce, with a light 
stock on hand. Pork had improved. Lard, the same. 
Cheese, quick of sale with a light stock on hand. But- 
ter, little doing. Flowr,an advance of 6d. per barrel. 
Indian Corn had risen 3s. per quarter. Naval Stores, a 
slight advance in Tar. This article was scarce in 
market. Rice, an advance. Tullow, brisk. Tobacco, 
a moderate demand. Wool, United States, little on 
hand, and no recent transactions to quote. 

Money.—The Bank of England has reduced the rate 
of interest to 3 per cent. This has given an increased 
activity to business, and slightly advanced the price 
of stocks. 

The Weather had been favorable for the completion 
of the harvest. 

The Crops were gathered, and Wheat turns out an 
average yield; Oats, the same; the Potato crop, 
owing to the rot, a great failure. The crops on the 
Continent, especially in France, are rather short than 
otherwise, so that Great Britain will have to look to 
the United States for her chief supplies in Provisions. 
This will be a great boon to the American farmer the 
ensuing year. 

To Exchange Papers—We have one word to say to 
such of our contemporaries as are in the habit of 
copying our foreign summary, which is this: we shall 
expect them hereafter to give credit to this paper for 
it, as well as the Foreign Journals; for said Journals 
cost us no small sum per annum, and the condensa- 
tions from them give us a great deal of extra labor. It 
is, therefore, no more than just that we should also 
have credit for the same. 

Importation of Grain—The quantity of wheat im- 
ported during the past year, has not been so great as 
in 1845, but that entered for home consumption is 
much greater—fully 2,000,000 quarters. The import 
of Indian corn is nearly six times greater this year 
than during the same period of 1845. Of wheat meal 
or flour there has been an enormous increase in the 
arrivals from foreign countries. A large quantity of 
Indian meal has also been impcrted this season, 
which forms no part of the returns in 1845; a small 
quantity appears to have been imported in 1844. Of 
the total quantity of grain taken into consumption 
during the period already stated in 1845, was 543,858, 
and in 1846, 2,301,949 quarters, and of flour and meal, 
97,847 cwt. were taken for a like purpose; in 1846, 
the quantity had increased to 2,197,554 cwt. 

The Scarcity of Apples and other fruits in England 
this year will, we expect, afford to the American cul- 
tivator of apples an opportunity of exporting that 
article to this country to some advantage. 

Importations of Provisions into Great Britain—This 
trade has already received an important impetus by 
the late measures of commercial reform. The im- 
port of bacon during the six months ending July 5, 
1846, is nearly one hundred times greater than during 
the same period of 1845. Salted beef more than 
double; fresh beef 150 times greater; hams are also 
more than double; and in salted and fresh pork there 
is also a considerable increase, but not anything like 
the others. The importation of cheese has not in- 
creased during the last year; but, notwithstanding 
the competition of foreign countries, the value of 
English cheese has not merely been maintained, but 
considerably advanced. For example—in 1843 the 
quantity of foreign cheese imported was only 63,497 


cwt. In that year, in the Wiltshire markets in August, | J 


the price obtained by the large dairy farmer was 45s. 
the cwt. In the present year the quantity of foreign 
cheese imported has been 113,428 cwt., and the price 
obtained in the Wiltshire markets during the last 
month has been no less than 60s. the cwt. The total 
quantity of provisions, which includes bacon, beef 
salted and fresh, and pork, imperted from January 5 to 
July 5, in 1845, was 70,311 cwt., and during the same 
period of 1846, 122,230 cwt.—European Times. 
Nourishing Quality of different Vegetable Substances, 
reckoned from the amount of Nitrogen contained in them ; 
by E. N. Horsrorp, of Albany, New York, U. §., 
(Annal. der Chem. und Pharm., vol. Iviii., p. 166.)— 
This is a very able research conducted in the labora- 
tory of Prof. Liebig by the author, who appears to 
have devoted much time and care to the analyses. 
Besides simply estimating the amount of carbon, by: 
drogen, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, and ashes in the 
various vegetable substances that passed through his 
hands, the prdportion of vegetable azotized substances 
contained in each one is also laid down ; this is cal- 
culated from the amount of nitrogen and the known 
composition of these principles as made out by Miil- 
der, Scheerer and others. 
The following is the statement of the nutritive value 
of some of the substance alluded to in the extensive 
table accompanying the memoir. Wheat is taken as 
the standard, and the numbers in the table represent 
how many parts of the corresponding vegetable are 
equal to 100 of wheat. 























i ni 
i | 
Dned at 212°F.|Fresh. Fresh. 

Wheat.----} 100. 100. 94 
Rye-+++..-| 988 97.6 97.6 
Corn.-----} 115. 113. 108 

Fer eeicicicis sic 220. 225. 

Buckwheat} 170. 166. 122.7 
Peas-«-so- 57. 60. 90.7 
Lentil.---- 55. 58. 

Potato---+.| 220. 596.3 429 
YellowBeet} 182.7 919.4 5897 

—Silliman’s Jour aat. 


Potatoes.—We must again draw the attention of our 
correspondents to the importance of not coming to 
hasty conclusions respecting this important matter. 
It is the worst kind of trifling to pretend that this, that, 
or the other little experiment has secured a crop, 
when we are only just at the beginning of the end. 
We must therefore decline to give insertion toa large 
number of representations which can have no value, 
and which their writers would regret to see on record 
hereafter. To imagine that planting shallow, or 
planting deep, earthing up or letting it alone, and fifty 
more such crotchets, can have any effect, is worse 
than absurd ; it is mischievous, for it tends to mislead 
unreasoning minds.—Gard. Chron. 

Potato Seed.—Seeds produced by healthy plants from 
which the tubers have been removed, and the flowers 
hybridized, is, perhaps, the best; but large ripe plums 
collected from the healthiest plants will answer 
equally well. They may be spread on a dry loft until 
they become shrivelled, and then mixed with twice 
their bulk of fine peat or sand, turning the whole over 
occasionally until the pulp becomes dry and mixed 
with the peat or sand, in which the seeds will keep 
good for four or five years. The plan of washing the 
seed out of the shrivelled plum, and thoroughly drying 
it, also answers perfectly ; and, suspended in bags in 
a dry situation, it will keep good for a long time, more 
especially if the slime has not been too much rubbed 
off in the operation of washing. Care must be taken, 





— to keep it from mice, as they are fond of it-— 
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Importation of Seeds, Plants, &c.—The seeds saved in 
England, in the current year, are generally to be pur- 
chased in London in the months of November and 
December; consequently, these months are the best 
for making purchases for exportation. 

If new seeds are not procurable (which is sometimes 
the case), the following brief notes of the period for 
which seeds retain, under proper care, their vegetative 
powers, may serve as a general guide :— 

Cabbage tribe; four years. 

Leguminous culinary vegetables, one year. 

Beet: ten years. Turnip ; four years. 

Carrot and parsnip, one year. Radish , two years. 

Scorzonera, two years. Onion tribe, two years. 

Spinage, four years. Celery, ten years. 

Lettuce, three years. Mustard, four years. 

Tarragon, four years. Sorrel, seven years. 

Parsley , six years. Dill and fennel, five years. 

Chervil , six years. Hyssop, six years. 

Sweet herbs in general; two years. Rhubarb; 
one year. 

Cucumber, melon, and congeners ; ten years. 

The following instructions will tend to obviate dis- 
appointments in the transmission of seeds, trees, &c., 
if strictly attended to:— 

Seeds—for exportation, must be new, perfectly 
ripened, and well dried, and cleared from all impuri- 
ties, and to be packed in brown paper or canvass bags, 
and on board ship to be exposed to acurrent of air. If 
the quantity is so large as to require the outer pack- 
age to be a cask or box, these should be perforated for 
the admission of air, but of a size to exclude vermin. 
Those boxes or casks are better for being kept on deck, 
exposed as little to the sun as possible ; or if stowed 
below, it should be as convenient of access to them, as 

ossible, in order to give them an occasional airing on 

eck. [Seeds have been successfully preserved through 
long voyages in glass bottles hermetically sealed. Ep.] 
In long voyages seeds should never be stowed in 
the hold. 

Bulbs such as onions, or tubers, as in potatoes, 
should be carefully dried, and of rare or desirable spe- 
cies, each bulb or tuber should be wrapped up singly, 
in coarse brown paper, each species in packets by 
themselves, and placed in close wooden cases, care- 
fully excluding air; these packages require less atten- 
tion than those containing seeds, but they must not be 
placed deep in the hold of a ship, for fermentation will 
take place, and a total decay of the bulbs ensue. 

Fruit Trees and other decidwous Trees, are fit for export 
on the fall of the leaf, when they are to be taken up, 
the longer roots shortened, and the heads shortened 
also, for the convenience of package, and the roots 
coated with a tenacious clay puddle, of the thickness 
of cream, and which must be allowed to dry on the 
roots; each tree should be numbered with a leaden 
tally, fixed securely to the stem with copper wire ; the 
trees are then to be closely stowed in strong wooden 
cases, and made tight, to the total exclusion of air. 
Moss is sometimes used to fill up the spaces between 
the trees, but is not necessary. Maiden trees are the 
best for this mode of package, and of forest trees, those 
with stems one inch thick at least. Upon the arrival 
of the trees at their destination, after unpacking, their 
roots must be soaked in water for 24 hours, and after 
planting they will require shade and water to be ap- 
plied conformable to the season. Ona long passage 
the packages to be treated as those of the bulbs. 

vergreen Trees and Shrubs to be taken up on the 
immediate periodical maturity of the leaf, and which 
are, before packing as above, to be cut off from the 
stems with a sharp instrument; in evergreens, it is 
better, if possible, to select such as have no leaves on 
the lower and reserved part of thestem. The pine 
and fir tribe must be introduced by seed. 





N. B. Seeds, bulbs, or plants, must be kept in sepa- 
rate packages, or the premature decay of either will 
destroy or seriously damage the whole. And the 
smaller the packages of seeds, the greater will be the 
certainty of success, as they can be placed in the ca- 
bins of ships with less inconvenience, and are more 
readily carried on deck for occasional airing. — Southern 
African Almamac. 

Durability of the Wood of the Locust-tree.—The fol- 
lowing notes relative to the duration of the locust 
wood (Robinia pseud ~acacia), have been made by M. 
Pepin, Jardin du Roi, Paris :—A number of trees were 
felled that had been planted from 40 to 45 years; but 
not more than one in five of those wheelwrights who 
came to purchase appreciated sufficiently the locust, 
the others preferring elm. Ultimately the locust was 
sold to the person who knew its value, at one-third 
higher price than the elm. The purchaser found that 
spokes made of the wood in question lasted two sets 
of felloes, and were likely to answer for a third. 
Under equal circumstances of wear and tear, spokes 
made of locust wood were perfectly sound, whilst 
those of oak required to be replaced. M. Pepin fur- 
ther states that the ends of locust gate-posts which 
had been in the soil for upwards of 40 years were still 
not decayed. This sort of wood employed as feet, or 
supports, for chests made of oak, proved sound, 
although the oak planks in contact with them had 
been thrice renewed; but oak supports decayed 
simultaneously with the oak planks composing the 
chests. Vine props of locust wood are greatly es- 
teemed.— Gard. Chron. 

Plants Diseased in Jamaica—There has been a dis- 
ease among the cocoes for more than two years in this 
island ; to the eye, the leaves and head appear sound, 
yet on breaking they prove rotten and unfit for plant- 
ing; of which I hear the negroes complaining, as it 
forms a principa! article of their general provisions. 
The yam season has not yet commenced, so little can 
be said of them; but complaints are made that the 
plantain-trees are beginning to show disease. The 
mangoes are failing generally in this district, which 
may partly be accounted for by the drought, as also the 
bad appearance of the bread-fruit. A gentleman 
lately pointed out to me several pimento-trees, which 
have become completely blighted, though I have not 
heard as yet of such being the case elsewhere. The 
potato-murrain has been truly designated mysterious, 
and if such unusual diseases appear in the vegetable 
kingdom throughout various parts of the globe, it may 
rationally create alarm that some malignant agency is 
abroad, probably through the intervention of the atmo 
sphere.— lid. 

Potatoes Sprouting Again—There appears to be an 
excited and unnatural state of vegetation in the early 
growths of the potato this year, which before its arri- 
val at maturity forces out its sprouts or buds, upon 
which fresh ets are formed, and these in turn emit 
their embryo shoots, and exhibit the strange pheno- 
menon of a young growing crop keeping pace with its 
parent stock, or, as I may say, three generations of 
tubers growing from the same stem, I have by me 
now a potato nearly full grown, to which are attached 
by strong shoots four lesser ones, the size of large 
green walnuts, and a very great number of young 
ones just formed, no larger than full-grown peas, but 
all in a most healthy condition, and it is curious to 
note that in one instance the bud of the parent tuber, 
before it had perfected its young stem, shot out (so to 
speak) upon the other side, and there formed a fresh 
stem or tuber, giving the appearance of two young po- 
tatoes hanging by a chain alow each other from the 
parent one. I may add that where this singular fea: 
ture exhibits itself, 1 can trace no symptoms of dis- 
ease.—Jbid. 
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CuntivaTiIon or Frax; the Fattening of Cattle 
with Native Froduce; Box-feeding; and Summer- 
grazing. By John Warnes, Esq. London: Clowes 
& Sons, Stamford Street. Pp. 321, 8vo. Through 
the politeness of Mr. Henry Coleman, we have re- 
ceived a copy of this able and well-written work, 
which, it is to be regretted, cannot be republished in 
this country entire. For the benefit of our readers, 
however, who are interested in the flax cause, we pro- 
pose, hereafter, to publish in our columns, in a con- 
densed form, a series of articles from this treatise, 
which we hope will receive an attentive perusal. 

VesTiGes or THE Naturat History oF Crea- 
TION; with a Sequel by the same Author, and an 
Appendix containing an Article from the North Bri- 
tish Review. New York: Wiley & Putnam, 161 
Broadway. Pp.496,12mo. Price 75cents. <A gene- 
ral notice of this work having been given at page 79, 
vol. 4, of the Agriculturist, we are now only called 
upon to notice the fourth edition, greatly amended by 
the author, and the “ Explanations.” ‘That a work, 
like the present, should have raised a vast number of 
admirers on one hand, and a host of antagonists on 
the other, is no more than could be expected. Indeed, 
that the author is open on all sides to criticism, is 
abundantly apparent to any one who will examine 
the work with reference to such points of detail as 
may be most familiar to himself. It is therefore sur- 
prising that the opponents of the peculiar opinions set 
forth in this remarkable volume, if they are not true, 
should not have been able to adduce a more powerful 
array of arguments, founded on facts, against this 
* nameless author.” He contends that no specific 
creation has ever taken place; but that the Almight 
has commanded matter to obey certain laws, whic 
have been in operation from the beginning; that the 
effect of these self-acting laws has been the produc- 
tion by successive degrees of completeness of our 
globe and all that it contains ; that they are still in 
operation as they always have been,and that they 
will continue to act to the end of time. 

Admitting this theory to be correct, it would follow 
that new and more perfect species of plants and ani- 
mals must have been successively appearing since 
life was first infused into matter by the will of the 
Creator; that races in like manner have disappeared, 
and have been succeeded by others (as geological evi- 
dence conclusively proves); that new species are still 
appearing on the face of the globe; and that, finally, 
man himself will disappear, to be succeeded by beings 
more perfect in their nature, and more nearly allied to 
angels. This, in the opinion of the author of the 
“ Vestiges,” is a more philosophical way of account- 
ing for the appearance of new races of living things 
than to assume that every new form of plants and ani- 
mals is produced by the special and direct interven- 
tion of the Almighty ; and, he adds, “in a more rever- 
ential way.” ‘The weakest point, however, in this 
theory unfortunately consists in the absence of proof 
that new species are still appearing on the earth. The 
author ought to produce evidence of it, if the views he 
entertains are just, or his theory falls ; for, the law of 
creation which he assumes to rule the universe must 
bv, and has been, ceaselessly in action from the beginning of 
time, and can know no pause! 

Lectures To YounG Men, on Various Important 
Subjects. By Henry Ward Beecher, Indianapolis, Ia. 
Tenth Thousand, Salem, Ms. John P. Jewett & Co., 
and Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, New York. Pp. 
251,12mo_ Price 624 cts. This excellent little work 


further encomium of ours would seem useless. All 
we can say, is, if there are any young men in our 
highly-favored country who have not read it, let not 
another week pass over their heads without being fully 
acquainted with its contents. 

A CatatoGcue or VaLuasLEe STANDARD Works, 
in the Several Departments of General Literature. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff st. pp. 98, 
12mo. This new Catalogue, having been constructed 
with a view to the especial use of persons desirous of 
forming or enriching their Literary Collections, as 
well as principals of District Schools and Seminaries 
of Learning, who may not possess any reliable means 
of forming a true estimate of any production, com- 
mends itself to all such by its novel feature of includ- 
ing bibliographical, explanatory, and critical notices. 
For want of such aid, a large portion of the reading 
community remain ignorant of the vast wealth of our 
accumulated literary stores, an acquaintance with 
which must ever be regarded as an essential element, 
both in the progress of social advancement and in in- 
dividual refinement and happiness. It may be as well 
to add, that the valuable collection described in this 
Catalogue combines the two-fold advantages of great 
economy in price and neatness, often great elegance of 
typographical execution, in many instances the rates 
of publication being scarcely one-sixth of those of simi- 
lar issues in Europe. Copies of this Catalogue may 
be obtained, free of expense, by application to the 
Publishers personally, or by letter, post-paid. 

Anew UnNiversaL anp Criticat Dictionary, 
of the English Language, by Joseph E. Worcester. 
The Dictionary of Johnson as corrected and enlarged 
by Todd, and Walker’s Critical Pronouncing Diction- 
ary, have been made, in some degree, the basis of this 
work ; but the words found in those dictionaries have 
been carefully revised, with regard to their orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, definition, &c.; and a great part 
of them, especially such as relate to the arts and sci- 
ences, have been defined entirely anew. To the words 
found in Todd’s Johnson, nearly 27,000 words have 
been added, and for these words authorities are given. 
The work contains a much improved edition of Walk- 
er’s key to the pronunciation of Classical and Scrip- 
ture Proper Names; and to Walkers Vocabulary 
about 3000 classical names have been added. It also 
comprises a pronouncing Vocabulary of about 4000 
modern geographical names. The several vocabula- 
ries are computed to contain upwards of 106,000 
words. Boston: Wilkins, Carter and Co. pp. 956, 
large 8vo. Forsale by Saxton & Miles, 205 Broad- 
way, New York. Price $3 50. 

reat attention has been bestowed on pronuncia- 
tion ; and with regard to words of various, doubtful, 
or disputed pronunciation, the authorities for the va- 
rious modes are exhibited ; so that this dictionary will 
show the reader in what manner these words are pro- 
nounced by all the most eminent English Orthoepists. 
The grammatical forms and inflections of words have 
been given more fully than ever before in any Eng- 
lish Dictionary; and brief critical notes on the or- 
thography, the pronunciation, the grammatical form 
and construction, and the peculiar, technical, local, 
provincial and American uses of words are scattered 
throughout the volume. The design has been to give 
the greatest quantity of useful matter in the most con- 
densed form, and to specify, as far as practicable, au- 
thorities in doubtful and disputed cases. 
A GeneraL InpDEx To THE First Series OF 
xix. Volumes of Silliman’s American Journal of Sci- 
ence and Arts, will be published at the earliest_mo- 
ment, consistent with its accurate preparation. Com- 
plete Sets of the First Series of this excellent Journal, 
fifty volumes, including the Index, will soon be offered 
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PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 23, 1846. 


ASHES, POtS, occ cece ccee cece Per 100 Ibs. $3 ef to 
ee a reo 4 06 x3 
BALE ae re ery ary 5 = 
BARK, Quercitron,.......cccccocccccceston, 2600 “ 
BEANS, White, .......ccccccccccceeee bush, 112 * 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, ..--++seeeeeeeelb. _ Sees 
BOLT ROPE, ....00 cccccccccccceceee oO, 12 si 
BONES, ground,....2+-eseeeeeeeeeeee bush. 40 * 
BRISTLES, American, «---++seeeeeeeeeeelb. 95 « 
BUTTER, Table,..-s02 cccseeceeecceeee sll 16 sad 
Shipping, -..- -.++ seeccccsccseceeeedO. 9 td 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, Seeaertseeses -do. 9 ss 
wc ccccrccc cece ccc edO. ~~ 


Sperm, oeesecoss 
Stearic,...cececececceccccecees sees 20 = 
CHEES pbbdbebd seb bbe ses beesdecc arses aD, 5 = 
COAL, Anthracite, ......00.-0++-6-2000 Ibs. 500 “ 
CORDAGE, Aimerican, ...+.e.seeseeeceeelb. | eg 
COTTON,,...-+-.» Males 


bbb beh eeebbehew ousens DIN: 


COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,-... yard, is « 
KENtucky,oeccecc-cecceccces csc cll ll “ 
FEATHERS, eeeeeeeseeeeeereee eee | a 25 “ 
IGA K, AUOTICAN, 06 nosenccicues ceee0ce std. = fii 
FLOUR, Northern and Western, .......-bb]l. 475 “ 
Fancy,.--- Seebbche ase bkeeeeseees een 5 00 se 
Southern, ..2. cccccccccccccccecee- 0, 469 * 
Richmond City Mills,....--2.+.-...do. 600 “ 

YO, cccccccsccccscccscccccseses sf, 350 * 
GRAIN—Wheat,Western,..........--bush. 100 “ 
Southern........0++0.-do. oo 
Rye@,..cccccccccvcccsccccce cece ceed. 75 & 
Gorn, Morthetn, «000000003 0000000080, 73 
Sonthern, «00000 s000ccc0ceeellO. a 

55 % 


Barley,....0secccceeecesccsesseeellO. 
Oats, Northern,....cccsececeeeseeedlO. 34 
Southern, e@eeeeeesee save saps 30 “6 

GUANO,. See ey ee eT Te eee 2 00 * 
SIA Yin WIS, 000.20.0000000000000000800 Ibs. a5 
HEMP, Russia, clean,......-sseeecseeeeeton. 200 00 “* 
American, water-rotted,...........do. 105 00 “ 
American, dew-rotted,.....see0-0--do. 7500 * 


“ 


HIDES, Dry Southern,.....- sees ceeeceee ol. “foes 
HO preeoeeoe pseb hes Deeb bcdsboueksereser 12 - 
HORNS, cco ee ebad bees Kb0s 6bse eo ese ROS EOD, 1 00 sod 
LEAD, Pig,- +++ seccccccccscccvcvcccecs ceeeO. 3 &3 ad 
Sheet and bar,...- cceeceeesccceccsolb. _ 
MEAL, Cormn,...- -cccccsccccccccccccees DDI 350 * 
COP, «000 cece cccecceccsecoce cooohhd, 14 75 “6 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,...«.-+++-++-gal. ao 
MUSTARD, American,...+ see coocecccco ll. 15 * 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,....+.ceeeeeeeebbl. 9 00 - 
Pitch, eeeeecesreoeceee sees sspesaveeeo 1 00 vs 
ROSIN, - 200 coce cove ccccccccccccecec AO. 3 og 
TUFPENtiNe, ...- cece vecceccces coeellO. 2 75 66 


Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 

GILL, Linseed, American, ..-- +++ es0ese+-d0. 
Castor, eeeeceeeeeee sabbabew Sees OD: 

d, cose Preyer yee TT Tee yee 

OIL CAKE, cece cces cccccsecccce ccc lOO Ibs. 
PEAS, Field, udencbe eons ebeb éube Scns: 
PLASTER OF PARIS,.... +++ eeee+e+-tOn. 
Ground, in bbls., eeeeeese -ee0f 300 Ibs. 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess, ..c+ sees cove -bbl. 
Prime, 0+ ceeeeeeedO. 

Smoked, .......-e+elb. 

Rounds, in pickle,..do. 

Pork, Mess, ~0seben0c0nse0006e06e600l. 
Croce cece cceccces cove cee sO, 

Lard, [bh eeboh eee bboebas wash oeneeens 
Bacon sides, Smoked, -.«- «..++.+++d0. 
ee sbibnbee aD, 

Hams, moked,..++ ssbb Oech deen eneeD 
Pickled, pebesasb bebe bene eaneesD, 
Shoulders, Smoked,...+-««- seeeeeedO 

‘ic ed, eeeeeeee eee 

RICE, 200 cevcccccc ccccccescoscvcces 100 Ibs. 3 

SALT, eeeeeeeeaeee ecccccce eeee cece cee s SACK, 1 
Common, eeeeveeeeees ccocccccce cs DUSK. 
TOVET,« oo cece cccccccccoscccs ee 
Timothy,.-.+ see ScbbanseSeene: bush. 

Flax, CIEAN,, occcccccscces cece sees eel. 


pe > pes BD et tes 
Panag, SEmakRslasgnasy 


“ 


a~aannaneaan - 
SRE CS ES ae S 


ecceccceee ell 


“ 


os 


roug’ ? cheenbabes Spee enhe Seneees 

SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... «lb. 
Sulphate Soda, ground, .....++++++-d0. 
SUGAR, ew Orleans,.c.cccccccccecses AO. 
SUMAC, American,...........+se0+s00etOn, 
TAL ? eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeesese b. 
TOBAIGOD, «00s 00s nensc0cccscncsceneescllO, 
WHISKEY, American,......+.+.+eesee+ gal. 
WOOLS, SAXONY, «coc cverccccccccsccses olde 
TINO., -cocccccesccesecseseccesseelO 

Half blood, 
Common Doccc cove cccecccevccccecece 
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Remarxks.—Our readers will see that considerable advances 
have been made the past month in the prices of Cotton, Flour, 
and Grain of all kinds, also in Provisions, Naval Stores, and some 
other articles. Corn has risen fully 20 cents per bushel, thus 
realizing more than we anticipated when we wrote the article 
early this month, ~ Prices of Produce,’ page 301 of this No. 
Hay is the only article which has fallen. In consequence of the 
great destruction of the potato crop in Europe, and rather a 
short grain crop on some parts of the Continent being ascertained 
now, beyond a doubt, Great Britain will require large supplies 
from this country the coming year; prices, therefore, are likely 
to continue as now quoted, during the season ; but we must warn 
the farmer against anticipations of a much greater advance. Our 
advice is to sell now rather than holdon. Wool is being export- 
ed in considerable quantities to England—no prospect of a rise in 
price, however. : 

Money is abundant from 5 to 7 per cent. 

_. The Weather has been generally dry and fine the past month 
in this vicinity. If equally so at the South, it will prove highly 
advantageous to the crops there. Cotton is turning out fairly in 
the Carolinas and Georgia ; in many districts of the other States, 
it has suffered dreadfully from the wet season, and the army and 
holl-worm. It will be decidedly a short crop this year, and prices 
must consequently advance somewhat more. Of the other 
Southern crops we hear fair accounts. The potato rot at the 
North and West has been more destructive this year than it was 
last, which has considerably enhanced its price among us. Corn 
comes in very abundantly, and was never a better crop. 





To CorresponpENTs.—Communications have been received 
from M. W. Philips, L. T. Talbot, Reviewer, and E. E. M. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—List of Premiums of the Exhibition and 
Fair of the Hartford County Agricultural Society, to be held at 
Hartford, Ct., during the ten days preceding the 3d of the present 
month; alsothe American Journal of Science and Arts for Sep- 
tember, edited by Professors Silliman. 








AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE § SEED STORE, 


F. TROWBRIDGH, 
138 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Dealer in Agricultural Implements and Machines, Grass, Field» 
Grain, Herb, and Flower Seeds, Trees, Plants, &c. 





AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


New Haven, Ct....+eeccccccveeecesccceek, Lrowbridge. 
Newmark, N. Feces vecccscccceds . Myers. 
Philadelphia......+3. M. Campbell and David Landreth. 
Washington, PBisicceuesssseaunesees es r. a. R. Reed 
Albany, N. Wioss saw eee eeeee é6eseeeGsesueees Eas Pease. 
Syracuse, N. Y....Stoddard & Babcock and L. W. Hall. 
Auburn, N. 350.0000 bg 0000 0000Se IGOR Oe MLGIKNEI, 
Rochester, DW s 0060004000 0ssi0eeoseeut es eee 
Buffalo, N. W.- c ch pbepheeeseee ess eu H. Butler & Co. 
Boston, Mass...+.scccccccsecsssoeseesesaxton & Kelt. 
Milwaukie, Wis. Ter...++cecesss+eee+Hale & Hopkins. 
Chicago, Ill. .++sseeseeeceesceeeseeee eS. F. Gale & Co. 
Columbus, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala....-Hall & Moses, 
St. Lowis, Mo...e+seecceeeveesseceeeesHalsall & Collet. 
Morton & Griswold. 
Louisville, Ky.-+++++++++0+++++ 9 George Lapping & Co. 
A. G. Munn. 

New Orleans..+-+ eeceee oom: Baker & Co. and N. Steele. 
Cincinnati, Ohio... + .+++seee0+e0¢0+W. H. Moore & Co. 
Charleston, S. Cc. pip eweesese a609Sesne seemens Thompson. 
Athens, WARD cus 66500000 600065058 b55 00000 5s Richards. 
Savannah, Ge cccccccccccrvecccece » Denslow & Webster. 
Norfolk, Wee. pape eee a waie aes so eee Vicke » Jr. 
Richmond, O78 cise ok SSbaS en see ose seseeen SUIT Pa mer. 
Natchez, Mis...cecceecevececevescoseese.G S. Tainter. 
Woodland, La., East Feliciana....++- a A. W. Pool. 
General Travelling Agents, ; eieyacte none 


Bound volumes can be obtained of any of our Agents at $1.25 
per volume. 
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DUTCHESS AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE. 

Located twelve miles east of the village of Poughkeepsie, on 
the “ Wilkinson Premium Farm,” in the Western Valiey o 
Union Vale, Dutchess County. 

The Winter Session of this Institution commences _the first 
bg ee of October ; the Summer Session the first Thursday 
of April. 

The Course of Studies in this Institution is such as to give the 
student every facility for acquiring a most thorough knowledge of 
Scientific and Practical Agriculture, with the use of the best 
modern improved et dean a select Farmer’s Library, with 
numerous Agricultural Periodicals, and instruction in all the col- 
iateral branches. 

There will be Regular Lectures, of which the students will 
nrake abstracts, to serve both as examinations and as exercises in 
composition, delivered on 

Technical Mineralogy—applied to Rural Economy, Commerce, 
Chemistry, Mining, and Architecture—illustrated by Mineralogi- 
cal Cabinet and excursions for observation. 

Practical Botany—applied to Horticulture, Veterinary Medicine, 
Rural and Domestic Economy-—illustrated by living specimens 
and excursions for observation. 

Zoology—applied to Rural Economy, Commerce, and Manu- 
factures—illustrated by living subjects, skeletons, &c. The 
Zoonic course will commence with the Horse. 

Natural Philosophy and Agricultural Chemistrv—illustrated by 
efficient Experiments, by Prof. S. E. Haskel, late of the Van 
Rennselaer Institute, of Troy. 

Mathematics, in all their branches, are thoroughly taught. 

A practical knowledge of the Modern Languages is ensured by 
Weekly Lectures, Discussions, Orations, Essays, and Conversa- 
tions in them. 

The soil of the Farm embraces a great variety, and is well 
ailapted to Experimental Farming. Its location is pleasant and 
hea!thful—the building extensive and commodious. 

Fee for the Year $200, payable semi-annually, in advance— 
which includes Tuition, Board, with beds and bedding, Toilet 
Furniture, Washing, Mending, Fuel, and Lights. 

XP Farmers, Pupils from other Schools, or other citizens de- 

strous of attending each or any Course of Lectures, can obtain 
Admission Tickets by applying to the Principal ; for a Single 
Course for $5, or $3 per Course where they attend two or more— 
— in advance. Extensive accommodations for Horses are 
rovided. 
This Institntion is under the patronage of the Am. Ag. Associa- 
tion, the Farmers’ Club of the American Institute, and the 
Dutchess Ag. Society. 

Xp Address JOHN WILKINSON, Principal Dutchess 

Ag. Institute, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


References, —Board of the American Institute. 

Board of the American Agricultural Association. 

Rev. L. M. Vincent, New York. 

Professor Cyrus Mason, “ 

Zebedee Cook, Esq., “ 

Dr. C. H. P. McLellan, Principal of the Poughkeepsie Female 
—-. 

Chas. Bartlett, A.M., Principal Collegiate School, Po’keepsie. 

Wm. A..Davies, Esq., President of the Farmers’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Bank. 

Matthew J. Myers, Esq., President of the Merchants’ Bank. 

Rev. Abm. Polhemus, Hopewell, Dutchess County. 

— H.G. Ludlow, Poughkeepsie, “ oe 

—— §S. Mandeville, Le Grange, a 

John Van Wyck, Esq., New Hamburgh. “ 


SUPERIOR STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

The Subscribers have now ready for delivery from their garden 
at Astoria, L. I., several thousands of the best Strawberry plants 
in cultivation, and among them a limited stock of anew and un- 
surpassed American Seedling, called “ Worth’s Victory,’’ raised 
by an intelligent practical gardener in the country, and which for 
size, flavor, and great product, is not surpassed by any foreign or 
domestic variety at present known. We have tested its quali- 
ties for two seasons, and assert with confidence, and warrant, as 
stuted. Price $1 per dozen—the plants strongly rooted, three in 
a pot, which can be divided and planted out immediately, the 
present moist season being highly favorable to their rooting firmly 
in the ground. s 4 ; 

Also Hovey’s Boston Pine, $2 per dozen—Buist’s (of Phila- 
delphia) Prize, $2 per duzen—Princess Alice Maude, $1 per 
dozen, very early and fine—Princess Royal, $2 per dozen— 
Rritish Queen, $3 per 100—Myatt’s Eliza, $3 per 100—this 
last is a superior variety, good bearer, and of exquisite pine flavor 
—extra fine.—Prince Albert (TRUE), $1.50 per dozen—Victoria, 
$2 per 100, one of the very best in cultivation—Jowa, $1 per 
dozen, fine new sort—Swainstone, $1 per dozen, with several 
other sorts, but those named above are among the best. All the 
above ere in pots, strongly rooted, and making runners, a much 
better mode than hastily taking up and planting out, as the 
plants having little stability in themselves, and are killed by a 
single day’s exposure to the sun ; this is why so many fail to grow. 

Iso Scotch Pine Apple or Crimson Cone, an unrivalled sort, 
possessing every good quality, $2 per 100—carefully transplanted 
trom the bed, and well packed. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 John Street, 


« 








FOR SALE. 
A Farm of 325 acres. in Fishkill, Dutchess County. Itis one 


f| of the choicest sections in the County. The Farm is partly of 


high limestone land, and with some rich alluvial meadows lying 
along the Matteawan Creek. The buildings are new and exten- 
sive—the fences all good—and the soil in fine condition. In- 
creased production can be obtained from inexhaustible supplies 
of muck and limestone on the farm. It lies 5 miles from the 
Hudson River; which with the villages, mills, and factories 
around, efford near and abundant market. 

To a gentleman, the beauty of this part of the country, and the 
variety of scenery, make it a desirable country residence. 

For further particulars address (post-paid) William Van Wyck, 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, New York. 

September, 1846. 2 


NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 

Just received a few of Bryan’s celebrated Premium Fanning 
Mills. Price from $21 to $26. 

Also a large supply of Sinclair’s, Thorn’s, Stevens’, and Ho- 
vey’s Stalk, Straw, and Hay Cutters. Price from $8 to $30. 

orn Shellers of all patterns, from $7 to $50. 

Burr Stone Mills, of various patterns, from 12 to 36 inch stones, 
Price from $25 to $100. 

Improved Horse Powers, Ross’s, Warren’s, Trimble’s, and 
Taplin’s—Also Wheeler’s celebrated Railway Power. 

hreshers of different patterns, with or without Separators. 

Pitt’s and Sinclaiz’s Corn and Cob Crushers. Price $30. 

Corn Shellers, with Mill attached forgrinding. Price $12. 

Clover and Sugar Mills, and Root Cutters. 

‘Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s celebrated Centre-draught Plows, 
of all patterns and sizes. 

New York cheap Southern Plows, made up by Patent Machi- 
nery, of best White Oak timber, and first-rate quality of castings, 
consisting of the — — 

0. 





Corn. 
No.2, M & Co. 
“ 3,M. &Ca 
“ 4.M. & Co. 
€ 14 Dutcher’s. 
% 2 Ditto. 
Nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, Miner & Horton’s. 
yom forall the above, at very low prices. 
Also Meyer’s Improved Premium Bergen Plows, made up in a 
superior manner. A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.Y. 


COMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 
oF 
PARSONS § CO., FLUSHING, NEAR NEW YORE. 

The Proprietors of this Establishment are constantly increasin 
their stock, which now covers nearly seventy acres of ground, 
and includes every desirable variety of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, &c. 

Their possession of specimen grounds for the testing of every 
variety of fruit they cultivate, affords them increased facilities for 
the attainment of correctness. They would also call attention to 
their large assortment of Foreign Grapes, some seventy varieties 
of which they are fruiting under glass. 

To venders, and those who purchase in large quantities, libe- 
ral discounts will be madc. 

Catalogues can be obtained gratis, of the Proprietors by mail, 
of Parsons & Lawrence, No. 10 Pine Street, or of A. B. Allen, 
187 Water Street, New York. 


PERUVIAN GUANO AT REDUCED PRICES. 
‘The subscriber keeps this superior fertilizer constantly on 
hand for sale, in bags, barrels, half barrels, and —_ It comes 
direct from the Agent of the Peruvian Company, and is warranted 
genuine and of a first rate quality. 
Five tons and Over.....eesccccsseceeed cents per Ib. 
One ton and under five tons.........-21-8 do. 
Half a ton and under one ton..?......21-4 do... 
Under half a ton......ccsccocesceeeetl-2 do. ; 
This Guano is packed in bags weighing from 120 to-150 lbs.; 
barrels, from 220 to 250 lbs.; half barrels from 115 to 130 Ibs.; 
kegs about 60 Ibs. each. When a larger quantity than one 
ton is taken, it is expected it will be in bags. No allowance 
for tare, and no charge for packge. oe extra. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


A BOOK FOR FARMERS. 

A System of Book-keeping, as applied in practice to the busi- 
ness Of Jobbing Merchants, City Retail Merchants and ae. 
Merchants, with a concise plan of accounts, for all persons, 
one buok, suited to Mechanics, Farmers, and Professional men ; 
being a self-instructor, and for the use of schools. By: James 
Arlington Bennett, LL.D., author of the Americar. Practical Sys- 
tem of Book-keeping, by double entry, &c 

SAXTON & MILES, Publishers, 
No. 205 Broadway, New York. 
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THE TREES OF AMERICA, 

Native anv Forgien, Pictorially and Botanicaliy Delineated 
and Scientifically and Popularly Described ; being considere 

rincipatly with Reference to their Geography and History ; 
Boil and Situation; Propagation and Culture; Accidents a 
Diseases ; Properties and Uses; Economy in the Arts ; Introduc- 
tion into Commerce ; and their Application in Useful and Orna- 
mental! Plantations; illustrated by Numerous Engravings. By 
D. J. Browns, Author of the “ Sylva Americana.’ Large 8vo. 
yp. 532. Price—Superbly bound in gilt morocco, $6—In muslin 


OXt 5. For sale by 
— SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway, N. Y. 





PRINCE’S LINNAAN BOTANIC GARDEN 


AND NURSERIES, 
FLUSHING, NEAR NEW YORK. 


W. R. Prince & Co. offer for sale their unrivalled collection of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, &c. The entire Fruit Department 
is carefaily scrutinized by them personally, and ingratted froin 
the largest collection of bearing specimen trees in the Union, and 
they challenge a comparison in accuracy with any establishment 
in America or Europe. Purchasers are solicited to inspect their 
trees, and witness their superiority in size and vigor. The pre- 
eminence claimed can be readily tested by sending duplicate 
orders to them and to _ other nursery. They have 3,000 extra- 
sized pears, on pear and quince, 8 to 12 feet high, with heads 
very strong, and suitable for immediate bearing, and 20,000 pears, 
5 to 8 feet, and 5,000 for dwarfs, en qguenouille. 

Also—Plums and Apricots, on plum of the same sizes, and a 
large stock of the finest Apples, Cherries, and Peaches, the latter 
very low, by the hundred or thousand. 10,000 Quinces, 3 to 6 
feet. 5,000 Lancashire Gooseberries, assorted. Victoria and 
other Currants. Fastolff, Franconia, and other Raspberries, at 
low rates. Of Grapes, the assortment comprises all the most 
celebrated and carefully selected foreign varieties for the table, 
and 40,000 vines of the best American varieties, for vineyards 
and the table. 

The collection of Roses is the largest in the Union, and com- 
prises 80,000 plants of 1,600 varieties, einbracing every novelty 
that could be selected from ten of the largest collections in Eu- 
rope, and the plants are much larger than are usually sold. 
10,000 Magnotias, 3to 10 feet. 50,000 Evergreen Trees, ot every 
class and size. 50,000 Hawthorns and Privets for hedges, and 
70,000 Honey Locust. 60,000 ¢ Dutch Asparagus, and 5,000 
Tobolsk, Victoria, and Leviathan Rhubarb. 

Of Ornamental Trees, they have above 200,000 of every size 
and class, including 5,000 Pavlownia Impcrialis, 6 to J1 feet, at $1 
e2ch, and those of 6 feet, at $6 per dozen. 

The purchaser may save two years by the superior size of their 
trees and shrubbery. 

XP Priced Catalogues of all, including a new Catalogue of all 
the Roses, at reduced prices, and a Supplement Catalogue of the 
New Fruit and other ‘l'rees and Plants, and of the Extra-Sized 
Pears, Plums, &c., will be sent to te} post-paid applicant. 

October Ist, 1846. WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 





NEW BOOKS. 


A New Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English 
Language, by Joseph E. Worcester. Boston: Wilkins, Carter & 
Co., pp. 956, large 8vo. New York: Saxton & Miles 205 Broad- 
= Price $5 fine paper, a me Edition, common ditto, $3.50. 

ractical Agriculture, including his Prize rey woe ag - 
vised. By Adam Beatty, Vice President of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural Society. Price $1. 

The Young Astronomer; or the Facts developed by Modern 
Astronomy, collected for the use of Schools and the General 
Reader. By J.8. C. Abbott. Price 25 cents. 

“ The name of the’author of this useful volame, cannot fail to 
= it general favor. Itis a book of facts, of thought—an excel- 
ent school book for the primary class, and especially adapted to 
the family school where the mother is a teacher. hildren and 
youth who love this celebrated science will drink in its contents 
with avidity, and what is more, their minds will be expanded 1; 
the study, and they will be led to see the hand of God in all his 
wondrous works,”’ 


First Lessons in Political Economy. For the use of Schools 
and Families. By John McVickar, D.D. 
“ This is the seventh edition of a little work of great value, and 
should be put in the hands of every child capable of reading it.’* 
SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway, N.Y. 





SS 
WHEAT; RYE, AND OATS. 


White Flint, Red, and other superior kinds of Winter Wheat 

for sale; also Bprin Wheat of various kinds. Rye of an excel- 

lent quality for fall sowing. Imperial Oats, the heaviest and 

best kind raised in the United States, or that can be imported. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N.Y 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Published Monthly, by Saxton & Mives, 205 Broadway, New 
York, containing 32 pages, royal octavo. : 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. om) 

When Agricultural Societies order the work for distribution, 
among the members, the price will be only FIFTY CENTS a 
year, for the Monthly Numbers, and SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
per copy for bound volumes. I[t will be expected that these 
orders come officia!ly, and be signed by the President or Secretary 
of the Society. The object in putting our periodical at this very 
low rate is, to benefit the farming community more extensively 
than it could otherwise be done. We hope, henceforth, to see 
the Agriculturist in the hands of every Farmer and Planter in the 
country. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but One sheet, snd 
is transported by mail under the same regulations as newspapers, 
viz.: free any distance not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
tion; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the State 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and one and a half 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Back Volumes of ‘Ing AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, With 
tables of contents complete, for sale at $1.00 each; ele- 
gantly and uniformly bound in cloth, $1.25. These are hand- 
some, tasteful books, and make very desirable premiums for dis- 
tribution with Agricultural Societies, and should also find place 
in all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American Farming, Stock-Breeding, 
and Horticulture, extant. When several copies are ordered, a 
liberal discount will be made. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numbers of this work month- 
ly, or advertising it, will be furnished a copy gratis upon sending 
such notice to this office. 


PROUTY AND MEARS’ PLOWS. 


Quite a variety of the above plows can be had at the New 
York Agricultural Warehouse, together with the most complete 
assortment of all kinds to be found in the United States. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 

The Subscriber has been so often requested to add Garden 
Seeds to his assortment of Field Seeds, that he has at length con- 
sented to do so, and now offers for sale a great variety, grown by 
responsible persons, and put up expressly for him. They are 
fresh, and he oe | thinks may be relied upon. 

B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. Y. 











TO GARDENERS AND NURSERYMEN. 
Cast-iron Tallies or Naming Sticks for Sale.—This is a recent 
invention, and is so constructed as to receive the name of any 
seed, plant, or tree, under a glass cover, thus keeping it safe and 
always distinct to be seen. They will last half a century, and 
are very cheap, costing only 50 cents to $1.50 per dozen. 
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